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NOTICE. 



FoBMiBLY, there xised to be a work enjoying some 
degree of reputation, entitled A History of Shipvorecka 
and Diaaeters at Sea ; but that collection, though 
doubtiesa the best of its kind, always appeared to 
us as of too gloomy and disheartening a character. 
The sea displays many scenes besides those of 
sujOTering. Its direful storms produce incalculable 
misery; but in its more frequent periods of cahn, 
breeze, and simshine, it is the theatre of cheerful 
existence, and the means of effecting the most usefol 
purposes. The traffic which it facilitates; the 
intercourse of nation with nation and friend with 
friend across its vast expanse ; the changeful feel- 
ings of the voyaging party, shut up within a little 
space, and for the time so mutually dependent ; the 
ever-varying physical circumstances of the ocean 
itself, yielding to every breath of wind, and every- 
where teeming with varied life — ^these suggest but a 
few of the considerations connected with the sea, 
which may be supposed to furnish subjects for 
literary notice. Under this impression, the present 
selection of pieces was made for the ' People's 
Edixiokb,' published many years ago, and is no^ 
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reprinted as a convenient, handy volume. Narra- 
tives of a cheerful as well as of a grave nature are 
mingled in its contents, so as, if possible, to 
portray the ocean in that varied light which its 
true character demands. 

To those whose duty or inclination it is to traverse 
the sea in ships, and there observe the wonders of 
the mighty deep, the present little misceUany will 
be found to oflfer many instances of manly fortitude 
imder the most awful difficulties, the constancy and 
patience that were imtiring, the pious hopes and 
fears in the moment of deadly peril, the inflexible 
adherence to duty when obedience was most 
required, the tempered happiness in the rescue — all 
afford matter for instruction, exclusively of rational 
entertainment. 

W. & R. C. 

EoiNBUsoH, January 1860. 
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SHIPWRECKS 

AND 

TALES OF THE SEA. 



BYRON'S NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF 
THE WAGER. 

On the 18th of September 1740, the Wager, one of five 
Bhips of war under the command of Commodore Anson, 
sailed with its consorts from St Helen's, being intended 
for serrice against the Spaniards in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean. The Wager was the least efiective of all the 
vessels of the squadron, being an old Indiaman, recently 
fitted out as a man-of-war^ and the crew being formed 
of men pressed from other services ; while all the land 
force on board consisted of a detachment of invalids or 
men but partially convalescent, from Chelsea Hospital. 
Besides, being intended to act asa store-ship, the Wager 
was heavily laden with military and other stores for the 
use of the squadron. All these circumstances conspired 
to render the vessel more than usually hazardous, from 
the very commencement of its long voyage. 

The Wager rounded Cape Horn, with the other ships 
in company, about the beginning of April 1741, and 
soon after, the distresses of the ship began. The 
weather became tempestuous, and the mizen-mast was 
canied away by a heavy sea, all the obain plates to 
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windward being also broken. The best bower-anchor 
had next to be cut away, and the ship lost sight of its 
companions. The men were seized with sickness and 
scurvy, and one evil followed another, till, on the 14 th 
of May, about four in the morning, the ship struck on 
a sunken rock, and was laid on her beam-ends, with 
the sea breaking dreadfully over her. All wlio could 
stir flew to the deck, but some poor creatures who could 
not leave their hammocks were immediately drowned. 
For some time, until day broke, the crew of the Wager 
saw nothing before or around them but breakers, and 
imagined that every moment would be their last. "In 
this terrifying and critical juncture (says the Hon. Mr 
Byron), to have observed all the modes of horror ope- 
rating according to the several characters and com- 
plexions amongst us, it was necessary that the observer 
himself should have been free from all impressions of 
danger." But still his attention was arrested by one, 
who " in the ravings of despair was seen stalking about 
the deck flourishing a cutlass over his head, and calling 
himself king of the country, and striking every body he 
came near, till his companions, seeing no other security 
against his tyranny, knocked him down." Others " grew 
very riotous, broke open every chest and box that was 
at hand, stove in the heads of casks of brandy and wine 
as they were borne up the hatchway, and got so drunk, 
that some of them were drowned on board, and lay 
floating about the decks for some days after. A few 
sustained their courage at this fearful moment. Cap- 
tain Cheap and his officers were unable, however, to 
maintain order, or even to attempt it. 

When daylight came, land was seen not far ofl^, and 
the thoughts of all were turned to the immediate leaving 
of the ship, and saving of their lives. With the help of 
the boats, the crew, with the exception of a few who 
were either drunk or thought the ship safe for a time, 
got on shore, but the prospect before them was still a 
dreadful one. " Whichever way we looked, a scene of 
horror presented itself ; on one side the wreck (in which 
was all that we had in the world to support and subs^ 
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ub), tojBretlier with a boisterous sea ; on the other, the 
land did not wear a much more favourable appearance; 
desolate and barren, without sign of culture, we could 
hope to receive little other benefit from it than the pre- 
servation it afforded us &om the sea. We had wet, cold, 
and hunger, to struggle with, and no visible remedy 
against any of those evils." The land on which the 
crew had been cast was unknown to them, excepting in 
so far as they were aware of its being an island near, 
or a part of, the western coast of South America, about 
a hundred leagues north of the Straits of Magellan. In 
all, the shipwrecked party amounted to about a hundred 
and forty, exclusive of the few on board. The first night 
was passed in an old Indian hut, and the discovery of 
some lances in a comer of it bred a new source of 
alarm — namely, from the natives. For some days after- 
wards, the men were busied in the attempt to get beef 
casks and other things from the wreck, which did not 
go entirely to pieces for a considerable time, although 
all the articles on deck were washed ashore one by one. 
After great difficulty, the men who remained on board, 
and who indulged there in great disorder, were per- 
suaded to come on shore. With materials got from the 
wreck, or cast ashore, tents were got up, and a conmion 
store-tent erected for all the food or casks of liquor got 
from the ship in the same way. This place was watched 
incessantly, for the allowauce was of course a very 
short or small one, and the men could scarcely pick up 
a morsel of fish, flesh, or fowl, on the coast for them- 
selves. The weather, also, continued wet and cold. 

^ III humour and discontent, from the difficulties we 
laboured under in procuring sustenance, and the little 
prospect there was of any amendment in our condition, 
were now breaking out apace." Some men separated 
themselves from the others, and ten of the hardiest of 
these seceders resolved to desert altogether. They got 
a canoe made, <^ went away up one of the lagoons, and 
were never heard of more !" The spirit of discord was 
much aggravated by an accident that occurred on tho 
10th of May. A midshipman named Ck)zen8, who had 
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roused the anger of Captain Cheap by various acts and 
words, was finally shot by his superior's hand. The act 
was a rash one^ but the captain nad cause to imagine 
at the moment that Cozens had openly mutinied, or was 
about to mutiny. This act made an unfortunate im- 
pression on the minds of the men, who found food 
every day growing more scarce. A few Indians, men 
and women, of small stature, and very swarthy, visited 
the party, and were of service in procuring food ; but 
the seamen affronted their wives, and they all went 
away. ** The Indians having left us, and the weather 
continuing tempestuous and rainy, the distresses of the 
people for want of food became insupportable. Our 
number, which was at first one hundred and forty-five, 
was now reduced to one hundred, and chiefly by famine. 
The pressing calls of hunger drove our men to their 
wits' end, and put them on a variety of devices to satisfy 
it. Among the ingenious this way, one Phipps, a boat- 
swain's mate, having got a water pundieon, scuttled it ; 
then lashing two loes, one on eacn side, set out in quest 
of adventures in this extraordinary and original piece 
of embarkation." He often got shell-fish and wild-fowl, 
but had to venture out far from land, and on one oc- 
casion was cast upon a rock, and remained there two 
days. A poor Indian dog belonging to Mr Byron, and 
which had become much attached to him, was taken by 
the men and devoured; and three weeks after, its 
owner was glad to search for the paws, which had been 
thrown aside, and of which, though rotten, he made a 
heartv meal. 

Till the 24th of September, the party continued in 
this condition of continually augmenting wretchedness, 
with only one hope of relief before them, and this 
resting on the long-boat, which the carpenter was in- 
cessantly working at, to bring it into a stronz and safe 
condition. On the day mentioned, the long-boat being 
nearly finished, Mr Byron and a small party were sent 
to explore the coast to the southward, almost the whole 
crew beine resolute to make for Magellan's Straits, 
although the captain wished to go along the coast to the 
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northward. In. a day or two, the party returned to the 
island (for such was the land on which the wreck had 
taken place), and the long-boat was immediately after- 
wards launched, with the cutter and barge, all of which 
boats had been saved at first. Eighty-one men entered 
these boats, being the whole surviyors of the party, 
with the exception of Captain Cheap and two com- 
panions who remained voluntarily, and for whose use 
another boat, the yawl, was left. The leaving of the 
captain was a thing unexpected by Byron and some 
others, and when a necessity occurred for sending back 
the barge to the island for some left canvass, these 
parties seized the chance of going in the boat to rejoin 
the captain and share his fate. On the 2l8t of October, 
the final separation took place between the shore party 
ftnd those in the long-boat, who sailed for the south. 
Captain Cheap and those who came to him were joined 
by a small party who had orisinally seceded from the 
main body ; and the whole of uiis united band, amount- 
ing to twenty men, set sail in the barge and the yawl, 
towards the north, on the 15th of December. Up to 
that time they contrived, with almost unheard-of diffi- 
culty, to subsist on what they could pick up. '^ A weed 
called slaugh, fried in the tallow of some candles we had 
saved, and wild celery, were our only fare, by which our 
strength was so much impaired that we could scarcely 
crawl." One fine day, the hull of the Wager, still 
sticking together, was exposed, and by visiting her, the 
party got tnree small casks of beef hooked up. This 
0oon restored to them sufficient strength for their en- 
terprise, which they undertook on the day mentioned, 
in tiie barge and yawl. Unhappily, the sea grew very 
tempestuous, and ^ the men in the boats were obliged 
to sit as close as possible, to receive the seas on their 
backs, and prevent their filling us. We were obliged 
to throw every thing overboard to lighten the boats, all 
cur beef, and even the grapnel, to prevent sinking. Night 
was coming on, and we were fast running on a lee shore, 
wh^re the sea broke in a frightful manner." Just as 
evezy man thought certahi death approaching, an open- 
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jng was seen in the rocks, the boats ran into it, and 
found a haven as " smooth as a mill-pond !" 

The party remained here four days^ suffering much 
from their old enemy, hunger. In passing farther along 
the coast, which they did at continual risk, they were 
reduced to such distress as to '^ eat the shoes off" their 
feet, these shoes being of raw seal-skin. They never 
knew what it was to have a dry thread about them, and 
the climate was very cold. During the first few weeks 
of their course, the yawl was lost, and one man drowned ; 
but what was a more distressing consequence, they were 
obliged to leave four men on shore, as the barge could 
not carry all. The men did not object to being left ; 
they were wearied of their lives. When the poor fellows 
were left, " they stood upon the beach, giving us three 
cheers, and called out God bless the king !" They were 
never heard of more ; and it is but too probable, as 
Byron says, that they met ^ a miserable end." But, 
indeed, every one had now given up hope of ultimate 
escape, and this was shown by the resolution taken 
almost immediately afterwards, to "go back to Wager's 
Island (the place of shipwreck), there to linger out a 
miserable life." Eating nothing but sea-weed and tangle 
by the way, the poor mariners again reached the island. 
They were here no better off. The weather was 
wretchedly wet, and " wild celery was all we could pro- 
cure, which raked our stomachs instead of assuaging 
our hunger. That dreac^ful and last resource of men 
in not much worse circumstances than ours, of con- 
signing one man to death for the support of the rest, 
began to be mentioned in whispers." Fortunately, one 
man found some rotten pieces of beef on the sea-shore, 
and with a degree of generosity only to be appreciated 
by persons so placed, he shared it fairly with the rest. 
This supply sustained the whole till the arrival of 
some Indians, accompanied by a chief or cacique from 
the island of Chiloe, which lies in 40 degrees 42 minutes 
of south latitude. This cacique could speak a little 
Spanish, and he agreed to conduct the party in the barge 
to the nearest Spanish settlement, being to receive the 
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barge and all its contents for his trouble. Fourteen in 
number, the wrecked sailors again put to sea, and were 
conducted by their guide to the mouth of a river, which 
he proposed to ascend. But after toiling one whole day, 
the attempt to go up against the current was given 
over, and they were forced to try the coast again. The 
severe day*s work, conjoined with hunger, caused the 
death of one of the strongest men of the party, although 
it was thought that he might have been preserved but 
for the inhumanity of Captain Cheap, who alone had 
food at the moment (got from the Indians), but would 
not give a morsel to the dying man. This roused the 
indignation of the others, and the consequence was, that, 
while others sought food on shore, ^ six of the men 
seized the boat, put off, and left us, to return no more. 
And now all the difficulties we had hitherto encountered 
seemed light in comparison of what we expected to 
suffer from the treachery of our men, who, with the 
boat, had taken away every thing that might be the 
means of preserving our lives. Yet under these dismal 
and forlorn appearances was our delivery now prepar- 
ing." 

Mr Byron was now taken, with Captain Cheap, by 
the Indian guide to a native village, whence he expected 
to get more assistance in conducting the party, who, if 
they could not recover the barge for him, were to give 
a musket and some other articles as a reward. On 
coming in the evening to the Indian wigwams, after two 
days' travel, Mr Byron was neglected, and left alone. 
Urged by want and cold, he crept into a wigwam upon 
chance, and found there two women, one young and the 
other old, whose conduct amply corroborates the well- 
known and beautiful eulogium passed by Ledyard upon 
the kindness of that sex every where to poor travellers. 
They saw the youns seaman wet and shivering, and 
made him a fire. They brought out their only S)od, a 
large fish, and broiled it for him. When he lay down 
upon some dry boughs, he found, on awaking a few 
hours after, that the women had gently covered him 
with warm clothes^ at the expense of enduring the cold 
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tbemselveB. When he made signs that his apjpetite was 
not appeased, ^they both went out, taking with them a 
eonple of dogs, which they train to assist them in fishinff. 
After an hour's absence, they came in trembling witn 
cold, and their hair streaming with water, and brought 
two fish, which having broiled, they gave me the largest 
share." For a poor stranger they Imd just gone out in 
the middle of the night, plunged into the cold sea, and^ 
with the aid of their nets or other apparatus, had got 
him food. These kind creatures were the wives of an 
old Indian, who was then absent, but who on his return 
struck them with brutal violence for their hospitality, 
Mr Byron looking on with impotent rage and indigna- 
tion. The return of this Indian and his eompamons 
enabled the native guide of Captain Cheap and Byron 
to make an arrangement for conducting the shipwrecked 
party northward as they wished. The captain and 
Byron then left the wigwams to go back to their com- 
panions, being joined soon after by a body of Indian 
guides. 

It was the middle of March ere this final journey to 
the northward was begun. Various Indian canoes con- 
veyed the whole party day after day along the sea-coast ; 
shell-fish, eggs from the rocks, and sea-weed, being the 
food of the band, and even this being procurable in such 
miserable quantities as barely to sustain life. The con- 
dition of the captain in this respect was better than the 
others, for the Indians thought their reward safe if 
they attended to the chief of the whites alone, and he 
cruelly encouraged the notion. But what but selfish- 
ness could be expected from one in the following state : 
— ** I could compare Captain Cheap's body to nothing 
but an ant-hill, with thousands of vermin crawling over 
about it ; for he was now past attempting to rid himself in 
the least from this torment, as he had quite lost himself, 
not recollecting our names that were about him, or even 
his own. His beard was as long as a hermit's, that and 
his face being covered with tram oil and dirt, from his 
sleeping, to secure them, upon pieces of stinking seal. 
His legs were as big as null-posts, though his bodjr 
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appeared to be nothing bnt skin and bone." The rest 
•were little better^ and Mr Byron had often to strip 
himself in tiie midst of hail and snow, and beat his 
clothes with stones, to kill the insects that swarmed 
about him. At len^h, however, after one of them had 
smik under his sufferings, the party got to the island 
of Chiloe, a place at the south extremity of the province 
of Chili, and under the rule of the Spaniards. Being a 
remote corner, Chiloe had only a few Spaniards in it, 
and these chiefly Jesuit priests, but the Indian inhabi- 
tants were comparatively civilised. The troubles of 
the party may be said to have ended here, for the 
natives pitied them much, and suppUed them with 
abundance of food. ^ It is amazing, uiat our eating to 
that excess we did, did not kill us ; we were never satis- 
fied, and used to take all opportunities, for months after, 
of filling our pockets when we were not seen, that we 
might get up two or three times in the night to cram 
ourselves." 

Even after staying on the island for a considerable 
time, and being conveyed to the mainland to the town 
of Chaco, where a Spanish governor resided, the eating 
of the famished mariners continued to be enormous. 
** Every house was open to us ; and though it was but 
an hour after we had dined, they always spread a table, 
thinking we could never eat enough after what we had 
suffered, and we were much of the same opinion." Mr 
Byron made friends with the governor's cook, and so 
carried his pockets alwa3r8 full to his apartment, there 
to feed at leisure. They were in fJl four in number 
now, namely. Captain Cheap, Messrs Byron, Hamilton, 
and Campbell. From Chaco they were taken to the 
larger town of Castro, and remained there for some 
months in the condition of prisoners at large, poorly 
clad, but decently lodged and well fed. On the 2d of 
January, their case having become known to the higher 
authorities of Chili, they were put on board a ship to 
be conveyed to the city of St Jago. Here they remamed 
two years, as prisoners, but not in confinement. Fortu- 
nately for them, a Scotch physician, who bore the name 
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of Don Patricio Gedd, entreated the governor to allow 
the captives to stay with him, and for two years this 
generous man maintained them like brothers, nearly at 
his own sole expense. On the 20th of December, Captain 
Cheap, and Messrs Byron and Hamilton, were put on 
board a French vessel to be conveyed to Europe : Mr 
Campbell, having become a Catholic, remained in ChilL 
They reached France safely, and after some detention 
there, were permitted to go to Britain by an order from 
Spain. Their friends were much surprised to see them, 
having long given them up for lost. Their term of 
absence exceeded five years. 

The six men who cruelly made ofif with the barge 
appear never to have been heard of again, and perished, 
doubtless, on the coast. The fate of the more nume- 
rous body who went ofif to the south in the long-boat, 
is known from the narrative of John Bulkeley, gunner, 
one of the survivors. This band actually succeeded 
in rounding South America through the Straits of 
Magellan, and reached the Portuguese territory of Rio 
Janeiro, after hardships equal to those of the otiier 
party, and which reduced their numbers from nearly 
eighty to thirty. They reached the Rio Grande in 
January 1742. All of the thirty, however, probably 
did not see Britain. On coming to the Portuguese 
colony thev found food, friends, and countrymen, and 
separated from one another. Bulkeley and two others 
reached England on the 1st of January 1743. 

The members of this expedition went out with the 
hope of gathering gold at will among the Spanish colo- 
nies. What a different fate befell the unhappy crew 
of the Wager ! 



THE JOHN OF BELFAST.* 

It was at an early period of the present century that 
my acquaintance with the ocean commenced. Circum- 
Btances required my presence in South America, and 
I sailed from the Thames in a merchantman named 
the Hector, bound for Demerara, touching at Jamaica 
on our way. The first part of our voyage was favour- 
able. We ran out of the channel with a fine easterly 
breeze, which continued until we had fairly cleared 
the Bay of Biscay. This lucky beginning, however, 
soon received a check. A south-wester met us in the 
teeth, which lasted for a whole fortnight, blowing 
during almost the whole time a heavy gale. We had 
nothing for it but to lie to ; and it was now that for the 
first time I had an opportunity of contemplating the 
** much-resounding sea," as Homer terms it, in all its 
stormy grandeur. We had a full complement of pas- 
sengers ; and my berth was a sofa on the starboard side 
of the after or captain's cabin. Another passenger oc- 
cupied the sofa on the larboard side ; and the captain 
himself had a couch made up on the bulk-head, right 
astern. I was awoke about midnight by the mate report- 
ing to the captain that a heavy gale appeared to be 
coming on. " From what quarter?" " RigUt ahead, 
sir." ^ Call up more hands then," rejoined the captain, 
and, springing up, proceeded to hurry on his clothes. 
Ere he had half completed this business, however, the 
squall was upon us ; the ship was in an instant thrown 
almost right on her beam-ends, and myself nearly 
pitched out of bed ; which latter casualty would cer- 
tainly have happened, if my sofa had not broken loose 
from its lashings, and, being set on castors, rattled 
across the cabin, and ran smack against the one to 
lee- ward, in which lay my fellow-passenger, fast 
asleep. The concussion, which awoke him and m&d^ 
him start up, threw us in a manner into ea^ cASei^^^^ 

* By a contributor to *' Chambcrtt'a doumuCL** 

B 
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arms, and we sat staring at each other for a few 
seconds in a sort of stupified surprise, when the vessel 
again heeled with still more frightful violence, a fearful 
crash was heard close at hand, and a deluge of water 
^Ib a moment poured in upon us. The sea had stove 
in the glazed window of the starboard quarter-gallery. 

^Call the steward here, boy, to put up the dead- 
lights," cried the captain, with a coolness that made him 
appear in my eyes a very monster of insensibility. 
** And, hark ye, boy," he continued, " bring a couple of 
glasses of brandy and water for these gentlemen, and 
get that sofa better belayed." He then advised us to 
go forward to the main cabin till the water was baled 
out, and being by this time dressed, he hurried on deck. 
My fellow-passenger and myself, having with difficulty 
slipped on a few clothes, scrambled forward into the 
cabin accordingly : the brandy and water was brought 
and swallowed ; but all the brandy in the ship, I be- 
lieve, would not have blunted my sensations that night. 
I never passed one of such nervous horror in my me ; 
nor am I ashamed to confess it. I had never been at 
sea before, and the terrific novelty of the situation might 
well excuse a feeling of trepidation. The roaring of 
the wind and waves was absolutely deafening; the 
latter ever and anon lashing up against the side of the 
vessel, as if seeking to break through and engulf us ; 
the hasty trampling of the crew, as they rushed to and 
fro upon the decK, argued immediate and pressing 
danger ; while the shouts of the captain, amid the uproar 
of the elements, seemed as if at half a mile's distance. 
I think he must be either more or less than man, who, 
so circumstanced for the first time — away a thousand 
miles from the green earth, with only a plank between, 
him and eternity, and in the midst of an uncontrollable 
element, roaring and merciless as a maniac — could have 
sat with calm feelings and unshaken nerves. To go to 
bed again was out of the question ; and I therefore sat 
down with my companion, who was as young a sailor as 
myself, one on each side of the table, across which we 
gazed on each other's pallid countenance, and exchanged 
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mattered ezpressioiiB of awe and alarm. The morning 
at length dawned, and the gale having somewhat mode- 
rated, I ventured on deck. Never shall I forget my 
sensations of wonder and delight at the scene which met 
my view. All the anticipations I had formed from the 
descriptions of poet and painter were in a moment dis- 
sipated, and I felt how impossible it would be to trans- 
fer to paper or canvass any faithful delineation of ^ the 
welterings of the mighty deep." From windward came 
on the roll of the great Atlantic in successive ridges, 
not curled and foam-tipped, as limners are wont to ex- 
hibit them, but each massive, solid, and unbroken as a 
green hill-side. As the mass approached, it seemed im- 
possible for us to escape being overwhelmed ; but just 
as the water came lipping up to the bulwarks, our 
vessel swung over it like a duck, and down we sank into 
the deep and sheltered valley beyond, which, looking 
fore and ait, seemed stretched out for miles. It was in- 
deed a splendid scene, worth the encountering of every 
danger to behold ; and it was with a strange mixture 
of feelings that I recalled the words of Byron, where 
he sarcastically recommends a trip across the Atlantic 
to some of his brother poets, in order to give them " a 
few new sensations." 

For a whole fortnight the gale continued, but we were 
in a fine vessel ; and not a drop of the ** salt sea fkem" 
reached the deck (except when the sotid from off the 
top of the waves came sprinkling over us like the finest 
snow-drift) save on one occasion, which was as follows : 
—Amongst the crew was one personage who seemed to 
be possessed with the very demon of ill-humour. From 
the time we had weighed anchor, be he idle or busy, 
wet or dry, full or fasting, in foul weather or fair, this 
man's discontented disposition seemed unappeasable. 
His age was perhaps thirty-five, a broad-shouldered 
brawny fellow, but very poorly attired. He wore no 
shoes or stockings ; his canvass trousers, which were 
beautifully glazed with grease, tar, and other commo- 
dities of the forecastle, scarcely reached ^Ja^'s^ \os^ 
^launches, which they embraced oa W^V^^ «ia VLSJoa^s^- 
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maker had sewn liim into them, with a strain on every 
stitch. His scarlet woollen shirt was left negligently 
open from the waist upwards, leaving his chest exposed 
to all weathers. His nead and features resembled, in 
colour and formation, nothing I ever saw so much as 
a little round red Dutch cheese-Jlhe bullet-shape of the 
cranium beme displayed by an old leather cap, which 
closely encircled all above the root of the nose. His 
fat, plump, vermilion cheeks scarcely left room either 
for nose or eyes ; and indeed these features, as it hap- 
pened, did not require much space ; the former, like that 
of Tnstram Shandy's father, being the exact counter- 
part of the ace of clubs, and the latter as small, red, and 
fiery, as those of a ferret. 

It was upon a Sunday forenoon that I went on deck, 
along with two or three of my fellow-passengers, to 
while away the time, and discuss the chances of more 
favourable weather — ^for the adverse gale still continued 
with great furv. That morning, indeed, it was more 
violent than it had yet been ; a circumstance which we 
were at no loss jokingly to account for, on seeing who 
was steersman, being no other than Jack Wrathful him- 
self, as we had dubbed the sailor above delineated. 
People situated as we were are glad of any excuse for 
amusement, and this man's causeless and pertinacious 
ill temper, as we looked at him rocking to and fro from 
one foot to the other — for even when his work was sta- 
tionary, it seemed impossible for him to rest a moment 
in one position — and ** shivering his timbers" with his 
customary fervour, struck us sympathetically in so droll 
a light, that one and all of us burst out a-laughing. 
Wratiiful looked furious, but dared say nothing d&ectly 
to us. He resolved, however, on having his revenge, 
and adopted a plan which could^Bcarcely have entered 
any head but his own. Our nautical readers will be 
aware that the great point, when a vessel is lying to iu 
a gale, is so to manage the helm as to prevent her roll- 
ing suddenly to windward and meeting the coming wave, 
the consequence of any negligence or unskilfulness being, 
that she will to a certainty *' ship a sea.*' This casualty 
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had hitherto been so well jaiarded against, that we 
never dreamed of the possibility of such a thing befall- 
ing us. We were therefore leaning carelessly over the 
tafferel, chatting of various matters, when I suddenly 
felt the vessel quiver from stem to stern, and the next 
moment the voice of the mate, who was standing amid- 
ships, bawled out *^ Hold on 1" Looking forward, I be- 
held a column of water fully twenty feet high breaking 
over the foremast, and had just time to lay hold of a 
rope when the deck was swept fore and aft with the force 
of a waterspout. 

For a moment afterwards I was blind, breathless, and 
stunned with the weight of water that struck me, and 
might have been half way beneath the ocean for aught 
I knew. An emphatic execration uttered close at hand, 
gave me the first intimation of my being still safe on 
board the Hector ; and looking round, I found that all my 
fellow-passengers had also escaped for the ducking. The 
malicious intention of the rascal who had occasioned it 
was so evident, that with one voice we accused him to 
the captain, who instantly came upon deck; but the 
yells and screams that began to issue from below in- 
duced us to hurry down, where a truly serio-comic 
scene awaited us. Of eleven passengers, eight, including 
one lady, the daughter of a wealthy and intelligent old 
gentleman, a Jew, happened to be congregated in the 
cabin, the glazed skylight of which had been removed 
for the purpose of ventilation, so that the water had 
poured down upon them like a cataract, and swamped 
them in a moment to the depth of two feet. They ima- 
gined, one and all, indeed, that they were going to the 
bottom; and it was curious to remark the diiFerent 
aspects their alarm assumed in that moment of extre- 
mity. Two or three had thrown themselves on their 
knees, but their cries consisted rather of petitions for 
respite to their lives than for mercy to their souls. One 
had snatched down a gold repeater that huns in his 
berth, as if (as the captain sarcastically remarked) he 
wished to note down the exact moment o£ biaorwTk.^^'aJsicv^ 
and another had a case bottle oi \>xwQ!i";j «X\»& \svwj5^« 
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The asflnrances of tbe captain of tbere being no imme- 
diate danger, brought them to themselves again ; but 
there were some who probably derived a salutary lesson 
for the rest of their lives from that one moment of panic, 
at least it seemed to engender serious thoughts in several 
who never appeared to have thought seriously before. 

The wind at last became favourable, and, having got 
into the trade-winds, we ran across the tropic of Can- 
cer with every stitch of canvass set. One afternoon it 
fell almost a dead calm, there being just wind enough 
occasionall V to lift the sails, and bear us forward at tibe 
rate of perhaps half a knot an hour. I was conversing 
with the captain on the quarter-deck, when the mate 
reported that there was a small schooner lying in our 
course right ahead, but that he could see no person on 
board of her. The captain looked through the glass, 
and having made the same observation, directed the 
man at the wheel to steer as close as possible to the 
strange vessel. In somewhat more than an hour we 
were within two cable-lengths of the schooner, when, 
although all the sails were set, no one yet appearing on 
the deck, our captain directed a musket to be fir^ as 
a signal. Presently a strange figure, dressed in a most 
unsailor-like garb, inasmuch as he was enveloped in a 
huge drab greatcoat, and had the remnant of a beaver 
hat on his head, issued from the hold, and rushing to 
the side of the schooner, bawled out in a broad Irish 
accent, '^ Stop, stop a little, if you plaise, sir 1" 

<< What are you t" sang out our captain, putting the 
usual nautical interrogatory when ships are speakmg 
each other. 

^ I'm a mishnur', sir," replied the man. 

'*A mishnur'l" echoed our captain, repeating the 
words to himself; ^' never heard of a vessel with such 
a name in my life. Oh, ay (as the mate here suggested 
an explanation of the reply), << that's your own employ- 
ment, is it! But what's your vessel's name, I meani" 

'^ The John of Belfast, sir ; and, you see, we're going 
to Burbadis with a cargo of taties — taties and salt 
Aflfl^ sir; bat I believe we'll be all dead with thirst 
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by tbe time we raioh it. Can you give us nuthint to 
drink?" 

^* Have you no water on board V asked our captain, 
equally surprised and amused at tbis singular applioa* 
tion. 

^ Not a cupful, sir," replied the Irishman ; *^ that's 
to say, there's about a couple o' gallons or so, but Bill 
Kearney— that's our captain, sir — keeps it locked up, 
as he has just about as much whisky, to make grug of. 
He alwavs takes it half and half." 

As well as he could for laughing, our captain here 
directed our sails to be backed, to prevent our making 
headway from the schooner, and called out to the 
Irishman to send a boat, and he would get a supply of 
water. 

" Send, sir 1 1 have nobody but myself to send ! — and 
sure I can't walk on the surface of the say for it 1" 

" Where's your captain ?— desire him to speak to me." 

" Our captain, is it, sir 1 — he can't spake at present ; 
this is his time o' day for being dead-drunk." 

" Where's the mate, then?" 

" He's drunk too, sir." 

** And where are all the crewl" 

'< I'm all the crew myself sir ; that is, me and the 
little boy — and he's drunk also. For you see, sir, our 
other man — ^that was Barney Ryan — died about a week 
ago of a sort of frinxy^ and was thrown overboard. 
And well for us that he was so ! — ^for he drank more 
than the whole of us put together ; and if he had lived, 
we might a// have been thrown overboard by this time 1" 

The whole of our crew and passengers were by this 
time in a roar of laughter at the naive communication 
of the poor Irishman, but our captain compassionating 
his condition, ordered a boat to be lowered, and directed 
the' mate to board the schooner, and ascertain how 
matters actually stood. Curiosity induced me to ask 
permission to accompany him ; and we were soon along- 
side the little vessel, with a hogshead of Thames water 
in the long-boat. As we were nearing her, I could benct 
the « misSnur'," as he called bimaeYi, ^wx\jai% ^wrsx 
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tbe companion to his slombering captain, ** Bill — I say, 
Bill Kearney, come up here dirlckly. Here are some 
gintlemen coming to visit you, and you lying snoring 
were like a pig. Get up, man, I say, for very shame.*' 

And accordingly, as we got on deck. Captain Kearney 
made his appearance. He was the very beau ideal of 
931 Irish sailor — a dean made, active fellow, with a shock 
head of red hair, and a round good-humoured counte- 
nance. But for his blearedness of eye we could see 
no symptoms of intoxication upon him ; he saluted our 
mate with much easy politeness, said he was happy to 
see him, and concluded with remarking that it was 
^ charming weather.'' 

'' So it would need, Mr Kearney, I think," replied 
onr mate, ** if this be the order you maintain on board. 
Are you not afraid of being taken aback by a squall V* 

'< Not at all, sir — ^not at all," replied Mr Kearney ; 
''I knew there would be no squalls this afternoon. 
Besides, I had the doctor here — this is Dr Sullivan, sir ; 
he's a taicher, and is going out to learn the little black 
boys and girls to spell and write, sir — I had Dr Sullivan 
to keep a look-out in case of accidents. I kept him 
sober on purpose, while Phil Connor and I were drink- 
ing a drop to our ould friend Barney Ryan's memory, 
who died a few days ago." 

" But what would your owners say to all this, Mr 
Kearney, if they came to know it ?" 

"Owners! — we've no owners, sir," replied Mr 
Kearney, with dignity. " This bit enit is Phil Connor's 
and mine, 'sept a two-and-thirtieth that the doctor's 
brother has in her. She's employed in the butter and 
pig line between Belfast and rortpatrick ; but as the 
trade is ratiier cut up, we thought of making a start for 
some of the islands hereabouts, to see what could be 
done." 

** And where are you bound for ?" 

« For Burbadis," answered Captain Kearney. 

"BarbadoesI" echoed our mate; "why, you're a 
hundred miles south of it! How do you keep your 
reckoning I" 
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**I tould you so, Bill Kearney," here broke in the 
doctor with great bitterness ; " I tould you, but you 
wouldn't mind me at all at all ! I tould you that you 
had missed a whole day, drunk in bed as you was, with- 
out knowing of it ! Set your watch by the gintleman's 
this moment, and wake Phil Connor, and let's be getting 
back as fast as we can. There was one fool more than 
enough in the world. Bill Kearney, when I took you for 
a sailor." 

** Have you no quadrant or chronometer on board ?" 
asked our mate in astonishment, his ideas of nautical 
proficiency being shocked at what appeared to me only 
inexpressibly ludicrous. Captain Kearney confessed 
his total ignorance of such articles. His only guides 
were an old timepiece, the compass, and the log ; and 
it appeared, on explanation, that he had forgotten to 
wind up the former, upon the evening of waking the 
deceased Mr Barney Ryan. It turned out, in ^ort, 
that the whole party were a set of genuine originals ; 
not one of them had ever been in that quarter of the 
ocean before — knew nothing of navigation save what 
appertained to the Irish Channel — ^and, had their water 
and *' swait Inishone" lasted, would in all probability 
have sailed into the antarctic regions, had they not 
fallen in with us. 

The individual whom they styled the doctor, and who 
had complacently adopted the further honorary epithet 
of missionart/, had, it seems, no more pretensions to 
these titles than what keeping a hedge-school for in- 
structing children how to join letters together, and get 
their alphabet by rote, could give him. His friends, 
probably anxious to rid themselves of a burden,' had 
persuaded the poor fellow to adopt the present step, 
he himself working for his passage. Our mate expressed 
his utter astonishment that they had not all gone to the 
bottom long since. He endeavoured, however, to in- 
struct Kearney and the doctor respecttsg their present 
bearings, and the course they must pursue to make 
Barbadoes ; for which, as well as the supply of vr«.tAT^ 
they professed eternal obligation. TlYl"© ^swg.Xaiflbii^^^^^Sft' 
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was duly set, and having seen Phil Connor and the boy 
roused from their drunken slumbers, we departed. In 
the evening the breeze freshened, and the John of Bel- 
fast having got upon another tack, began to beat back 
to her place of destination, her comical crew saluting 
us with three hearty Irish cheers at parting. 



^^w^*^*^*^^*^^*^^*^^*^' 



MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 

The circumstances detailed in the following narrative 
are altogether of so singular and romantic a character, 
that but for the undeniable authenticity of every parti- 
cular, the whole might be considered as the production 
of the ingenious brain of a Defoe. Some of the inci- 
dents, indeed, surpass in impressive interest any thing 
to be met with in the fictitious history of Alexander 
Selkirk's solitary existence and adventures. 

In December 1787, the Bounty sailed from Spithead 
for Otaheite, under the command of Lieutenant Bliffh, 
who had previously accompanied Captain Cook in his 
exploratory voyages in the Pacific Ocean. The object 
of the present expedition was to convey from Otaheite 
to our West India colonies the plants of the bread-fruit 
tree, which Dampier, Cook, and other voyagers, had 
observed to grow with the most prolific luxuriance in 
the South Sea Islands, and which furnished the natives 
with a perpetual and wholesome subsistence, without 
even the trouble of cultivation. The crew of the Bounty 
consisted of forty-four individuals, includmg the com- 
mander, and two skilful gardeners to take charge of 
the plants, for the removing of which every accommo- 
dation had been provided on board, under the superin- 
tendence of Sir Joseph Banks, who had personally 
visited Otaheite with Captain Wallis. ^ After a most 
distressing voyage, in which, after reaching Cape Horn, 
they were compelled to put the helm a-weather and take 
the route by Van Dieman's Land, the voyagers anchored 
in Matavai Bay, Otaheite, on the 26th October 1788, 
having run over, by the log, since leaving England, a 
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space of 27,086 miles, or an average of one hundred 
and eight miles every twenty-four hours. 

The simple natives, who had experienced much kind- 
ness from CSaptain Cook, testified great joy at the arrival 
of the strangers, and loaded them with presents of pro- 
visions of every sort. The character, condition, and 
habits of the islanders, as described to us even by their 
earliest visitors, present a most extraordinary contrast 
to the usual features of savage life. They were a kind, 
mild-tempered, social, and affectionate race, living in 
the utmost harmony amoncst themselves, and their 
whole lives being one unvaried round of cheerful con- 
tentment, luxurious ease, and healthful exercise and 
amusements. 

Bli|;h appears to have been tempted to remain at this 
luxurious spot much longer than was either proper or 
necessary, as the bread-fruit plants, and provisions of 
hogs, fowls, fish, and vegetables of every description, 
were amplpr supplied him by the kind natives. The 
liberty which he gave his crew to go on shore, and 
enjoy all the Indulgences which the place afforded, was 
extremely imprudent ; and this, together with the capri- 
cious harshness and unjustifiable insult with which he 
occasionally treated every one on board — officers as 
well as men — ^appears to have been the sole cause of the 
unfortunate occurrence that afterwards took place. The 
Bounty, which, as we have mentioned, arrived October 
26, 1788, did not sail till the 4th April 1789, when she 
departed loaded with presents, and amid the tears and 
regrets of the natives. They continued till the 27th 
amongst the islands of that archipelago, touching at 
many of them, bartering and interchanging presents 
with the natives, many of whom remembered Bligh 
when he accompanied Uook in the Resolution. 

It was on the night of April 27th that the mutiny 
broke out. The affair, as far as can ever be learned 
by the strictest investigation, was entirely unpremedi- 
tated, and resulted entirely from the commander's giv- 
ing way to one of those furious and untO'verM^Aa^NA^'^ 
passion which he from time to tloiQ qiu^^>\\a^* Oxl^^ 
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day preTious (the 26th), Bligh, having missed some of 
the cocoa nuts that were piled up on deck, ordered a 
Bisarch to be made ; but none being discovered, he burst 
into a paroxysm of passion, calling them all scoundrels 
and thieves alike, swearing he would make the half of 
them jump overboard before they got through Endea- 
vour Straits, and ordering the clerk to *' stop the vil* 
lains' (officers') grog, and give them half a pound of 
yams for dinner." The officer of the watch, a young 
man of respectable family, named Fletcher Christian, 
who was master's mate, and had been two or three 
voyages with Bligh, incurred the greatest share of 
abuse, the latter cursing him for a " hound," and accus- 
ing him of having stolen the cocoa nuts for his own use. 
Christian, who was a fiery-spirited young man, appears 
to have become exasperated at this ignominious treat- 
ment, to much of the same kind of which he had been sub- 
jected for some time previous ; so much so, indeed, that 
he declared to some of his messmates that he had been 
** in hell for the last fortnight," on account of Bligh's 
usage of him, and expressed his determination to leave 
the ship on a raft on the first opportunity, and commit 
himself to the waves, rather than remain on board. 
During the night of the 28th, he accordingly began to 
prepare his raft ; and while so employed, one of the crew 
unfortunately suggested that it " would be better for 
him to seize the ship at once." The idea, which Chris- 
tian does not seem to have thought of till that moment, 
was instantly caught at, and a few whispers amongst the 
crew showed that the majority were quite ready for the 
scheme, which was forthwith put in execution. About 
sunrise on Tuesday, April 28, Christian, with three of 
the crew, entered Bligli's cabin, and secured him in be^f 
tied his hands behind his back, and hurried him on 
deck. Their companions had in the meanwhile secured 
those who were suspected to be disinclined to the 
mutiny ; amongst whom was Mr Peter Heywood (after- 
wards so much distinguished in the royal nav^ service), 
and other two midshipmen, who were detamed (con- 
inuyr to their expressed wi^es) to assist the mutineers 
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in managing the yessel. Several others of the orew, 
likewise, who disclaimed all share in the mutiny, were 
thus forcibly detained. A boat was then hoisted out 
alongside, and Bligh, with eighteen unfortunate com- 
panions, were forced into it. Some provisions, clothes, 
and four cutlasses, were given them, and they were then 
cast adrift in the open ocean. Twenty-five remained on 
board, the ablest of the ship's company. As the boat 
put off, ** Huzza for Otaheite!" was shouted by the 
mutineers, thus indicating the destination of their 
further proceedings. 

Being near the island of Tofoa, the castaways rowed 
towards it for the purpose of obtaining some bread-fruit 
and water, with which the natives at first seemed very 
willing to supply them, until Bligh imprudently advised 
his men to say, in answer to the queries put them about 
the ship, that it had overset-and sunk. The consequence 
was, that the natives attacked them, stoned one man to 
death, and it was with difficulty that the remainder 
escaped. Bligh's companions then entreated him to 
steer for home at all risks and hazards ; and on being 
told that no hope of relief could be entertained till tliey 
reached Timor, off the coast of New Holland, a distance 
fully twelve hundred leagues, they readily agreed to be 
content with an allowance, which, on calculation, was 
found* would not exceed an ounce of bread and quarter 
of a pint of water per day for each man. After taking 
them bound by a solemn promise to this effect, these 
unfortunate men boldly bore away, on May 2d, across 
a sea where the navigation was little known, in an open 
boat twenty-three feet long, and deeply laden with 
eighteen men. It is not our purpose here to detail the 
psurticulars of this adventurous voyage. Suffice it to say, 
that, after enduring the most horrible distresses from 
cold, thirst, famine, and fatigue, and running a distance 
by the log of more than 3600 miles, the whole readied 
the island of Timor alive on the 14th June, but so much 
spent as more to resemble spectres than men. They 
were treated with the greatest kindness b^ lVi<d is^^bXa:* 
tants, but, notwithstanding every aUeiv\>VoiX) ioMx <sc 
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five of them here died ; the rest proceeded to Batavia ; 
whence they obtained paaeages to EngUmd^ where Bligh 
arrived in March 1790. 

The intelligence of the mutiny, and the sufferings of 
Bligh and his companions, naturally excited a great 
sensation in England. Bligh was immediately promoted 
to the rank of commander, and Captain Edwards was 
dispatched to Otaheite, in the Pandora frigate, with in- 
structions to search for the Bounty and her mutinous 
crew, and bring them to England. The Pandora 
reached Matavai Bay on the 23d March 1791 ; and even 
before she had come to anchor, Joseph Coleman, for- 
merly armourer of the Bounty, pushed off from shore 
in a canoe, and came on board. He frankly told who 
he was, and professed his readiness to give every infer* 
mation that might be required of him. Scarcely had 
the ship anchored, when Messrs Hey wood and Stewart, 
late midshipmen of the Bounty, also came on board ; 
and in the course of two days afterwards the whole of 
the remainder of the Bounty's crew (in number sixteen) 
then on the island, surrendered themselves, with the 
exception of two, who fled to the mountains, where, as 
it afterwards appeared, they were murdered by the 
natives. 

From his prisoners and the journals kept by one or 
two of them. Captain Edwards learnt the proceedings 
of Christian and his associates, after turning Bligh and 
his companions adrift in the boat. It appears that they 
steered in the first instance to the island of Toobouai, 
where they intended to form a settlement ; but the op- 
position of the natives, and want of many necessary 
materials, determined them to return in the meantime 
to Otaheite, where they arrived on the 25th May 1789. 
In answer to the inquiries of Tinah, the king, about 
Bligh and the rest of the crew, the mutineers stated that 
they had fallen in with Captain Cook, who was forming 
a settlement in the neighbouring island, and had re- 
tained Bligh and the ouiers to assist him, while they 
themselves had been dispatched to Otaheite for an ad- 
^tioiui} supply of hogs, goats, fowls, bread-fruit, an4 
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yarions other articlei. Overjoyed at hearing their old 
friend Cook was alive, and about to settle near them, the 
humane and unsuspicious islanders set about so actively 
to procure the supplies wanted, that in a few days the 
Bounty received on board three hundred and twelve 
hogs, thirty-eight goats, eight dozen of fowls, a bull and 
a cow, and a large quantity of bread-fruit, plantains, 
bananas, and other fruits. The mutineers also took 
with them eight men, nine women, and seven boys, with 
all of whom they arrived a second time at Toobouai, on 
the 26th June, where they warped the ship up the har- 
bour, landed the live stock, and set about building a fort 
of fifty yards square. Quarrels and disagreements, 
however, soon broke out amongst them. The poor 
natives were treated like slaves, and upon attempting 
to retaliate, were mercilessly put to death. Chris- 
tian, finding his authority almost entirely disregarded, 
called a consultation as to what steps were next to be 
taken, when it was agreed that Toobouai should be 
abandoned ; that the ship should once more be taken to 
Otaheite, where those who might choose it would be put 
ashore, while the rest who preferred remaining in the 
vessel might proceed wherever they had a mind. This 
was accordingly done : sixteen of the crew went ashore 
at Matavai (fourteen of whom, as already stated, were 
received on board the Pandora, and two were murdered), 
while Christian with his eight comrades, and taking 
with them seven Otaheitan men, and twelve women, 
finally sailed from Matavai on the 2l8t September 
1789, from which time they had never been more 
heard of. 

Captain Edwards instituted a strict search after the 
fugitives amongst the various groups of islands in the 
Pacific, but finding no trace of them, he set sail, after 
three months' investigation, for the east coast of New 
Holland. Here, by some mismanagement, the Pandora 
struck upon the singular coral reef that runs along that 
coast, called the <* Barrier Reef,'' and filled so fast, that 
scarcely were the boats got out when she founderedwcbAk 
went down, thirty-fouif of the cre^ «ad. io\« oi VJaa"^- 



18 painful to maard any thing 
■vica which has proved the 
pride and safegiuiTd of Great Britain, and made her the 
acknowledged Kivereiga of the sea. But Iha concurring 
testimony of tlie unfortunate prisoners exhibits the con- 
duct of Captain Edwards towards them in colours which 
are shocking to contemplate. They were confined in a 
small round-house, built on the sfter-debk on pur- 
pose, which could only be entered by a scuttle in the 
top, about eighteen inches square. From this narrow 

E risen they were never allowed to stir, being even ob' 
ged to relieve the calls of nature within it; and they 
were, over and above, heavily loaded with irons bath at 
the wrists and ankles. When the Faodoni went down, 
□0 attempt was made to save them, and the ten sur- 
vivors escaped almost in a slate of complete nudity. 
After reaching a low, sandy, desert island, or rather 
key, as euch are nautically termed. Captain Edwards 
caused bis men to form tents out of ^e sails they had 
saved, under which be and his men Teposed in compa- 
rative comfort ; but he refused the same indulgenee to 
his miserable captives, whose only refuge, therefore, 
from the scorching rays of the sun, wsa by burying 
themselves up to the neck amongst the burning sand, 
so that their bodies were blistered as if they had been 
scalded with boiling water. But we refrain from dwell- 
ing on facts so disreputable to the character of a British 
sailor. The Pandora's survivors reached BaUvia in 
their boats, whence they obtained passages to England 
in Dutch vessels. A court-martial was soon after held 
(September 1792), when six of the ten mutineers were 
found guilty and condemned to death — the other four 
wera acquitted. Only three of the six, however, were 
executed. Mr Heywood, who was amon^ the con- 
demned (chiefly by the perverted and prejudiced evi- 
dence of Captain Bligh and a fellow-midshipman), was 
afterwards pardoned upon the strong recommendation 
of the court, who, notwithstanding Uie vindictive evi- 
dence against him, were perfectly convinced of his in- 
nocence. His suheeqoeiit honoiirKble career lias proivd 
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him fully deserving the fayonrable opinion of his judges^ 
as well as of the promotion he obtained. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed after the period of the 
above occurrences, andall recollection of the Bounty and 
her wretched crew had passed away, when an accidental 
discovery, as interesting as unexpected, once more re- 
called public attention to that event. The captain of an 
American schooner having in 1808 accidentally touched 
at an island, up to that time supposed to be unmhabited, 
called Pitcaim's Island, found a community, speaking 
Enelish, who represented themselves as the descendants 
of me mutineers of the Bounty, of whom there was still 
one man of the name of Alexander Smith alive amongst 
them. Intelligence of this sinralar circumstance was 
sent by the American captain (Folger) to Sir Sydney 
Smith at Valparaiso, and by him transmitted to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. But the government was at 
that time perhaps to^ much engaged in the events of 
the continental war to attend to the information, nor 
was any thing further heard of this interesting little 
society until 1814. In that year two British men-of- 
war cruising in the Pacific, made an island which they 
could not at first believe to be Pitcaim's Island, as it 
was more than three degrees out of the longitude 
assigned it by Captain Cartoret, who first discovered it 
in 1767. They were confirmed in this opinion by ob- 
serving symptoms of cultivation, and, on nearing the 
shore, saw plantations regularly and orderly laid out. 
Soon afterwards they observed a few natives coming 
down a steep descent with their canoes on their shoul- 
ders, and in a few minutes perceived one of these little 
yessels darting through a heavy surf, and paddling off 
towards the ships. But their astonishment may be 
imagined, when, on coming alongside, they were hailed 
in ffood' English with ^ wont you heave us a rope now V* 
This being done, a young man sprang up the side with 
extraordinary activity, and stood on the deck before 
them. In answer to the question '* who are you f" he 
replied that his name was Thursday OctoheT C3DX^&^^AXL^ 
son of the late Fletcher Christian^ \>n vcl OXaScL^YNaaoL 
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■iio(li6r; that lie wm tbd fint bom on tiie island, and 
was so named because he was born on a Thursday in 
October. All this sounded singular and miraculous in 
the ears of the British captains, Sir Thomas Staines 
and Mr Pipon, but they were soon satisfied of ite truth. 
Young Cbristian was at this time about twenty-four 
years old, a tall handsome youth, fully six feet high, 
with black hair, and an open interesting English coun- 
tenance. As he wore no clothes except a piece of doth 
round his loins, and a atraw hat ornamented witii bladL- 
cocks' leathem^ his fine figure aad well-fihi^[»ed muscular 
limbs were displayed to great advantage, and attracted 
general admiration. Hu body was much tanned by 
exposure to the woather ; but although his complexion 
was somewhat brown, it wanted that tinge of red peeur 
liar to the natives of the Pacific. He spoke English 
correctly both in granmiar and pronunciation ; and his 
frank and ingenuous deportment excited in every one 
the liveliest feelings of compassion and interest His 
companion was a fine handsome youth of seventeen or 
eighteen yeans of age, named George Young, son of ooft 
oithe Bounty's midshipmen. 

The youths expressed great surprise at every thing 
they saw, especiiuly a cow, which they supposed to be 
either a huge goat or a homed sow, havina; never seen 
any other quiMrupeds. When questioned concerning 
tiie Bounty, they referred the «»p<^"ft to aa old man 
on shore, the onlv surviving Englishman, whose name 
they said was John Adams, but who proved to be the 
identical Alexander Smith before mentioned, having 
changed his name from some caprice or other. The 
offic^ went ashore with the youus, and were received 
by old Adams (as we shall now call him), who conducted 
them to his house, and treated them to an elegant repast 
of eggs, fowl, yamcL plantains, bread-fruit, &.o. They 
now^amed from mm an account of the fate of his 
companioxi^ who, with himself, preferred accompanying 
Christian in the Bounty to remaining at Ot^eit&-^ 
which account agreed with that he afterwards gave at 
greater length to Captain Beeohey in 1828. Our limU9 
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will not permit xa to detail all the interesting partica- 
lara at length, as we could have wished^ but uey are 
in subfitanee as follow :— 

It was Christian's object, in order to avoid the ven- 
geance of the British law, to proceed to some unknown 
and uninhabited island, and the Marquesas isUnds were 
ftrst fixed upon. But Christian, on reading Cftptain 
Cartaret's account of Pitcaim's Island, thought it Better 
adapted for the purpose, and shaped his course thither. 
Having landed and traversed it, they found it every 
way suitable to their wishes, possessing water, wood, a 
good soil, and some fruits. The anchorage in the offing 
was extremely dangerous for ships, and it was scarcely 
possible for boats to get through the surf that broke on 
the shore. l%e mountains were so difficult of access, 
and the passes so narrow, that they might be maintained 
by a few persons against an army; and there were 
several caves, to which, in cases of necessity, they could 
retreat, and where, as long as their provisions lasted, 
they might bid defiance to all pursuit. Having ascer- 
tained all this, they retumea on board, and having 
landed their hogs, goats, and poultry, and gutted the 
ship of every thing that could be useful to l£em, they . 
set fire to her, and destroyed every vestige that might 
lead to the discovery of their retreat. This was on the 
23d January 1790. The island was then divided into 
nine equal portions amongst them, a suitable spot of 
neutral ground beinz reserved for a village. The poor 
OtaheituLs now found themselves reduced to the condition 
of mere slaves ; but they patiently submitted, and every 
thine went on peaceably for two years. About that time, 
WilBams, one of the seamen, having the misfortune to 
lose his wife, forcibly took the wife of one of the Ota- 
heitans, which, together with their continued ill-usaffe, 
so exas^rated the latter, that they formed a plan £>r 
murdermg the whole of their oppressors. The plot, 
however, was discovered, and revealed by the English- 
men's wives, and two of the Otaheitans were put to 
death. But the surviving natives soon «l\«£r9m^ 
mfttured a more snceesBfol conspixaie^^ tm^Viv ^stA ^k| 
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murdered five of the Englishmen, including Christian. 
Adams and Young were spared at the intercession of 
their wives, and the remaining two, M'Koy and Quintal 
(two desperate ruffians), escaped to the mountains, 
whence, however, they soon rejoined their companions. 
But the further career of these two villains was short 
M'Koy having been bred up in a Scottish distillery, 
succeeded in extracting a bottle of ardent spirits from 
the tee root ; from wmch time, he and Quintal were 
never sober, until the former became delirious, and 
conmiitted suicide by jumping over a cliff. Quintal 
being likewise almost insane with drinking, made re- 
peated attempts to murder Adams and Young, until 
they were absolutely compelled, for their own safety, 
to put him to death, which they did by felling him with 
a hatchet. 

Adams and Young were at length the only surviving 
males who had landed on the islimd, and being both of 
a serious turn of mind, and having time for reflection 
and repentance, they became extremely devout. Having 
saved a bible and prayer-book from the Bounty, they 
now performed family worship morning and evening, 
and addressed themselves to training up their own 
children and those of their unfortunate companions in 
piety and virtue. Youne, however, was soon carried 
off by an asthmatic complaint, and Adams was thus left 
to continue his pious labours alone. At the time Cap- 
tains Staines and Pipon visited the island, this interest- 
ing little colony consisted of about forty-six persons, 
mostly grown-up young people, all living in harmony 
and happiness together ; and not only professing, but 
fully understanding and practising, the precepts and 
principles of the Christian religion. Adams had insti- 
tuted the ceremony of marriage, and he assured his 
visitors that not one instance of debauchery and im- 
moral conduct had occurred amongst them. 

The visitors having supplied these interesting people 
with some tools, ketUes, and other articles, took their 
leave. The account which they transmitted home of 
this newly discovered colony, was, strange to say, as 
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little attended to by goyemment as that of Captain 
Folger^ and nothing more was heard of Adams and his 
fiunily for nearly twelve years, when, in 1825, Captain 
Beecney, in the Blossom, bound on a voyage of discovery 
to Behnng's Straits, touched at Pitcaim's Island. On 
the approach of the Blossom, a boat came off under all 
sail towards the ship, containing old Adams and ten of 
the voung men of the island. After requesting and ob- 
tainmg leave to come on board, the young men sprang 
up the side, and shook every officer cordially by the 
hand. Adams, who was grown very corpulent, followed 
more leisurely. He was dressed in a sailor's shirt and 
trousers, with a low-crowned hat, which he held in his 
hand in sailor fashion, while he smoothed down his bald 
forehead when addressed by the officers of the Blossom. 
It was the first time he had been on board a British 
vessel since the destruction of the Bounty, now thirty- 
five years ago ; and it was evident his mind recurred 
to the events of that period. Captain Beechey procured 
from Adams a detailed narrative of the whole transac- 
tion of the mutiny and subsequent events, which has 
since been published by that gentleman, and of which 
we have already given an abstract. The little colony 
had now increased to about sixty-six, including an 
English sailor of the name of John Buffet, who, at his 
own earnest desire, had been left by a whaler. In this 
man, the society luckily found an able and willing 
schoolmaster. He instructed the children in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and devoutly co-operated with old 
Adams in affording religious instruction to the commu- 
nity. The officers of die Blossom went ashore, and 
were entertained with a sumptuous repast at young 
Christian's, the table being spi«ad with plates, knives, 
and forks. Buffet said grace in an emphatic manner ; 
and so strict were they in this respect, that it was not 
deemed proper to touch a morsel of bread without say- 
ing grace both before and after it. The officers slept 
in the house all night, their bed-clothing and sheets con- 
sisting of the native cloth made of the native tsiMVo^srri 
tree. The only interruption to iheVc t«^^ ^^a ^^ 
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melody of the erening hymn, wluch waa dumted to- 
gether by the whole fiimlly after the lighta were pnt oat } 
and they were awakened at early dawn by the tame de» 
Totional ceremony. On JSabbath tihe utmost deoOTum 
was attended to, and the day was passed in regnlar fe- 
ligious observances. ^ All that remains to be said d 
these excellent people," concludes Beeehey, ^is, that 
they appear to lire together in perfect hannony and 
contentment ; to be yirtuons, religions, cheering and 
hospitable, beyond the limits of prudence ; to be pat- 
terns of conjugal and parental affection, and to have 
very few yices. We remained with them many daysy 
and their tinreseryed manners gave us the fullest op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with any fimlts they 
might haye possessed." 

In consequence of a representation made by Captain 
Beechey, the British goyemment sent out Captain 
Waldegraye in 1830, in we Seringapatam, with a supply 
of sailors' blue jackets and trousers, flannels, stockings 
and shoes, women's dresses, spades, mattocks, shovels^ 
pick-axes, trowels, rakes, &e. He found their commu- 
nity increased to about seventy-nine, all exhibiting the 
same unsophisticated and amiable diaracteristies as we 
have before described. Other two Englishmen had 
settled amongst them ; one of them, eaUed Nobbs, a 
low-bred, illiterate man, a self-constituted missionary, 
who was endeavouring to supersede Buffet in his office 
of religious instructor. The patriarch Adams, it was 
found, nad died in March 1829, aged sixty-five. While 
on his deathbed, he had called the heads of families to- 
eeiher, and urged upon them to elect a chief, which, 
however, they had not yet done ; but the greatest har- 
mony still prevailed amongst tiiem, notwithstanding 
Nobbs's exertions to form a party of his own. Captain 
Waldegrave thought that the island, which is about 
four miles square, might be able to support a thousand 
persons, upon reaching which number they would natu- 
rally emigrate to other islands. 

Sudb is the account of this most singular colony, ori- 
ginating in crime and bloodshed. Of all the repentant 
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wfaniiiah on record* the mosl Inteiestiiig perliaiit is 
John Adams ; nor ao we know where to find a more 
beaotifal example of the rahie of early instruction than 
in the history of this man, who> haying nm tiie foil 
caieer of most kinds of vice, was cheeked l>y an interral 
of kiBtffely refleetiony and the sense of new duties 
awakened by the power of natural affections. 
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TARDY, THE POISONER. 

Aocxmmifo to the annals of courts of justice, it appears 
that two ehisses of offenders are brought to tnal for 
thefar misdeeds, namely, those who conmiit crime from 
necessity or some unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, and those who are naturally or habitually so 
depraved in disposition, that no moral restraint has 
the power of prerenting their commission of the most 
dreadful atrocities. To this latter class belonged Alex- 
ander Tardy, one of the most consummate villams whom 
the world erer produced, and whose career in crime 
may be read as a warning by those who have the power 
of suppressing vicious propensities in youth, while they 
are susceptible of modification. 

Tardy was a native of the ishind of St Domingo, and 
accompanied his father, who was of French extraction, 
to the United States, where he sought refiige after the 
revolution of that island* It does not appear that he 
received any thing like a |;ood education, and it is men- 
tioned that in youth he displayed an untamed restless 
disposition. He was put to a mercantile business hi 
Philadelphia, but in this he ultimatelv failed, and went 
to serve as steward on board a vessel. From this em- 
ployment he was discharged in 1813^ under the daik 
suspicion of having poisoned the captam. He now went 
to Boston, and got a knowledge of uie business of a den- 
tist from a German practitioner. After this he com- 
mitted a number of thefts, and having fled, while on 
board a vessel bound for Chiurieston, he poisoned 8om& 
of Uie passengers, and had the aududt^ \a ^^:as^^^ 
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crime on the cook, a blaok man, who was tried and exe- 
cuted^ although protesting his innocence to the lart. 
On his return to Philadelphia, he practised the same 
horrid crime, by infusing arsenic in the food of the 
passengers ; but this time he did not altogether escape 
punishment, being seized and condemned to seven years' 
hard labour in one of the penitentiaries. From this 
state of confinement he was at length liberated, and for 
some years lived in the commission of almost every 
species of offence. He possessed the most unbounded 
confidence in his resources, and viewed mankind with 
the utmost contempt. He never hesitated for a moment 
to perpetrate a crime, even where there was a danger 
of being detected. In his creed^ he seems to have pro- 
scribed the whole human race. Perjury, poison, and 
poniards, were his instruments, and he wielded all with 
equal dexterity ; but his chief engine of destruction was 
poison, which he never scrupled to use, and that in the 
most dexterous manner. In personal appearance 
Tardy was a plain neat man, of a dark complexion, and 
with a grave countenance, which, it is said, was never 
disturbed either by a smile or a laugh. He spoke 
several languages with fluency, which was an accom- 
plishment that gave him only greater scope for the per- 
formance of his designs. 

Finding that his character was too well known in the 
United States, he formed the plan of doing something 
in the way of slave-dealer or pirate in the West Indies, 
and with such a view made his appearance, in 1827, at 
Havanna, in the island of Cuba. Here, while in the 
course of maturing his plans, he pretended to practise 
as a dentist and physician, in order to lull suspicion as 
to his real character. After spending some time in 
Havanna, he settled upon a plan, which, if executed with 
discretion and energy, promised, as he thought, to yield 
a rich reward for his ingenuity. This was nothing less 
Uian murdering the whole crew and passengers of a 
vessel, and then making the ship his own, with all its 
valuable cargo. Such a diabolical scheme, however, 
could not be executed without accomplices, and these 
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he found in the persons of Felix, Pepe, and Conrro, 
tiiree Spaniards of loose character, who had been accus- 
tomed to scenes of dissipation and crime. The vessel 
which was pitched upon by this band of wretches was 
the American brig Crawford, commanded by Captain 
Brightman, at the time loading with molasses, coffee, 
and sugary and about to sail for New York. This selec- 
tion, it seems, was not without a sufficient reason. The 
Crawford was a new vessel, and a slight indisposition 
of the captain led Tardy to expect that he might, in his 
professional character of doctor, gain his confidence, 
which would greatly facilitate the execution of his 
scheme. The mode of operation was now arranged. 
It was agreed that Courro should go on board in the 
capacity of Tardy's servant, and that Felix and Pepe 
should go as cabin passengers, passing for merchants 
going to New York to buy a vessel to be employed in 
uie African trade ; and to render this story probable, 
a box was procured, filled with iron and lead, which 
was to be represented as containing seventeen thousand 
dollars in gold. In the meanwhile, by means of a dis- 
charged clerk of the custom-house, a set of false papers 
was procured, to exhibit after the vessel had been 
mastered. 

After some delay in loading and taking on board a 
number of passengers, the good brig Crawford cleared 
out for sea on the 28th of M&y 1827. When it set sail, 
it was manned by the following crew : — Edmund Dob- 
son, mate ; Joseph Dolliver, Asa Bicknell, Oliver Pot- 
ter, and Nathaniel Deane, seamen ; and Stephen Gibbs, 
a coloured man who acted as cook. Besides Brightman, 
the captain^ there were also on board, as passengers. 
Tardy, Felix, Pepe, and Courro; likewise Ferdinand 
Ginoulhiac, who was also a Spaniard, but not belonging 
to Tardy's band ; an Irishman, and an American car- 
penter, whose names were not known ; and Mr Norman 
Kobinson, who was part owner of the cargo — making al- 
together fifteen individuals. We shall now describe how 
the plot was gradually developed and brought to a crisis ; 
and in doing so, use the affecting ac^uixXi ^SXAX'Wit^ 
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given by Dobsooy the mate, who, along with Ginoolhiae, 
and GKbbs, the cools, alone saryived to tell the horrid 
tele. 

** The brig (says Dobson^ proceeded on the voyaffe 
with Tariable winds, but with every proq»ect of mak- 
ing a fair passage. One morning, after the vessel had 
b^ at sea for a few days, the wind being light, and the 
weather foir, I sat down to breakfast on dedc with 
Tardy and the other eabin passengers. Captain Bright- 
man was still indisposed, and confined to his berth. 
During break&st, Tardy aeted as master of the cere- 
monies, and helped me to bacon, fried eggs, and a bowl 
of chocolate — all which politeness, of course, excited no 
suspicion. Soon after breakfast, I descended to the 
cabin for the purpose of taking some repose, having 
been engaged all night on duty; but I had hardly lain 
down for a minute, when I was attacked with a violent 
headache, throbbing about the temples, and sickness of 
the stomach. Unable to make out tiie cause of this 
sudden illness, I sent for Tardy, who, having felt my 
pulse, and inquired into the symptoms of the disease, 
declared that there was bile on the stomach, and recom- 
mended an emetic. Mr Robinson having overheard 
this prescription, dissuaded me from taking any medi- 
cine whatever, and recommended repose. I therefore 
had my mattrass removed to the open air on the deck, 
where I lay until eight o'clock in the evening, by which 
time the vomiting had ceased, and I felt a good deal 
relieved. During the day I had a conversation with 
Mr Robinson, who communicated his fear that an 
attempt had been made by the Spaniards to poison tibem^ 
as the whole crew seemed to be sick, and who proposedj 
that to guard against any thing of this kind in future, 
their own cook should prepare food for the crew and 
other passengers, while Courro, who acted as the servant 
of FeHx and Tardy, might act as cook for the Spaniards. 
Nothing, however, was settled upon definitely, and, as 
the vessel was going safely in her course, I lay down 
for the night, but with orders to be waked if the breeze 
should spring up. 
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I had slept, I think, abont an honr and a half, when 
I was waked by dreadful shrieks proceeding from all 
parts of the vessel. Starting up with the apprehension 
tiiat we were boarded by pirates, I ran forward to the 
forecastlOi and there a horrid scene of slaughter met 
my sight. I learned that Courro was the first to wake^ 
and perceiTing that the time waa come for action^ he 
called up Taray and the Spaniards. Tardy then out 
the throat of DolliTor, and gare the signal, when the 
Spaniards set up dreadful cries, which roused every 
body ; and as any one came up, either frcon the cabin 
or lorecaMde, he was immediately stabbed. The Ame- 
rican carpenter was the first to make hia way from the 
cabin, and waa stabbed by Pepe; but the blow not 
proving mortal, a struggle ensued, which lasted for a 
short tune, when he fell, and was dispatched by an 
axe. During the continuance of this struggle, Captain 
Brigfatman rushed on deck, and received a blow from 
Felix which kiid him prostrate* The Irish passenger 
met the same fate, and Robinson was supposed to have 
thrown himself from the cabin windows into the ocean, 
upon seeing the death of the Irishman. Courro was 
equally successful at the forecastle, and stabbed succes- 
sively Potter, Gibbs, and BickneU ; Deane, who slept 
on dedc, was not discovered in the diurkness, and threw 
himself overboard without being wounded. When in 
the water, he entreated that a barrel, plank, or oar, or 
sometiiing, might be thrown out to support him, as he 
waa ready to sink, and these entreaties were seconded 
by Mr Robinson, but all in vain ; and they both doubt- 
less soon sank to rise no more. [Gibbs, the black cook, 
who had been wounded, and Mr Ginoulhiac, were 
spu^ ; why the latter was not put to death, is not well 
explained in the evidence.] 

In the meantime, being wounded, I had made the 
best of my way to the rigging, which had not escaped 
the notice of Tardy, who called out in a loud voice for 
me to descend, which I refused to do ; but upon re- 
peated assurances that if I came down my life would be 
spared, I at length ventured down npou \\i^ Q^ft^ wA 
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Tardy, who was now in command, informed me that 
he intended to proceed to Hamburg, and that he was 
provided with papers for such a voyage ; but that before 
sailing for Europe, he wished to put into some port to 
procure fresh provisions, and ship a crew, as the 
Spaniards were no sailors. At his request I informed 
him how to steer for St Mary's. An effort was now 
made to reach this port, but contrary winds prevented 
a landing ; and after cruising about for a couple of days, 
I proposed to carry the vessel either into Savannah or 
Charleston. Tardy, however, obiected to these places, 
where he said he was known, and he did not care for 
being seen. It was finally resolved to go to Norfolk, 
and the course was accordingly shaped for the Capes 
of Virginia. Tardy proposed that they should anchor 
in the Chesapeake, and remain there while he went to 
Norfolk and procured hands and provisions. This I 
opposed, telling him that I was afraid of the Spaniards, 
who would probably take my life. He did all in his 
power to remove these fears, by saying, that if they at* 
tempted my life, he would sink both them and the vessel 
on his return. Circumstances fortunately occurred to 
prevent him from leaving the vessel, and mv running 
any risk of being murdered. On arriving at the Bay of 
Norfolk, pilot boats began, as is usual, to make their 
appearance, a matter which disconcerted him not a 
little. As one pilot after another came up and offered 
his services. Tardy declined their offers, declaring that 
the vessel was bound for Hamburg, and that he was 
well acquainted with the bay. I now pointed out the 
danfl;er of his refusing to take a pilot, that the refusal 
might excite suspicion, especially as the name of the 
vessel was not on the stem, and these representations 
induced him to allow a pilot to come on board." 

This was a fatal though an unavoidable step, and 
paved the way for the discovery of the piracy 
murder. Having come to anchor by the guidance 
pilot at about a hundred yards from the shore, 
again metationed his intention to go on eboxe 
hands and provisions^ making strong ^xoioQaMNA 
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son to reward him lor his fidelity, and to bring him 
any thing he wanted from Norfolk. But Dobaon had 
alriaady formed a pUn of escape from this band of 
wretches. He had the address to persoade Tardy to 
allow him to prepare the boat for his going ashore ; and 
getting possession of an oar, while me Spaniards were 
aloft ftirling the sails, he at once sculled away from the 
vessel, and, to the consternation of Tardy, got safely to 
land. On touching the shore, he made the best of his 
way to Fortress ISdunroe, and gare information to the 
officers of the character of the vessel, and the dreadful 
transactions of which it had been the scene. A boat 
was forthwith fitted out with an officer and men to visit 
the ship, and seize Tardy and his companions. 

In the interim, the wretched Tardy foresaw the ter- 
mination which was speedily to take place to his 
murderous career. He saw Uie vengeance of the law 
about to fall upon him, and he hasten^ to elude his fate. 
Proceeding to the cabin, and seating himself upon a box 
of dollars, the accumulation of his plunder, he put an 
end to his existence by cutting his throat. The Spaniards 
had not the same clear perception of the nature of their 
doom, and sufifered themselves to be seized, and carried 
on shore to prison. The ship was now taken charge of 
by the official authorities; the remaining persons on 
board, namely, Mr GMnoulhiae and the cook, being at 
the same time removed, and kept along withDobsonas 
witnesses oa the trial of the Spanish sailors. 

The trial took place before Chief-Justice Marshall, at 
Richmond, Virginia, on the 16th of July 1827, and the 
evidence of the guilt of the prisoners was so clear, that 
they were condemned to death, and were executed a 
month afterwards. 

As soon as the tale of horror which we have narrated 
became generally known, a very considerable degree of 
interest was manifested with regard to the configuration 
of the head of the principal actor. Tardy ; and his skull 
was therefore made the object of measurement and 
analysis, in order to see if it corresponded with the 
principlei laid down by Phssoology. For the special 



^ 
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k«8alt8 of tiieM ezaminatioiifl, we mast refer to the 5th 
Tolmne of the Edinbur^ Phrenological Journal ; it is 
sufficient tor qb here to state, that the skull of Tardy 
was found to foe low in front, showing a deficiency of 
nuwal and intellectual fiiculties, and a large preponder- 
anoe bdiind, proving a predominance of the destructire 
and groydlingpropensities of our nature. Possibly these 
mi^ have been modified by early culture, along with 
the inculcation of moral and religious sentiments ; as it 
was, the whole career of the man offers one of the most 
striking instances in modem times, of a human being 
devoting himself, under every circumstance of life, to 
Uie des&netion ii his fellow-creatures. 
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THE AMERICAN SAILOR'S STORY. 

^ Come, spin us a yam, Jack, mv boy,'' said a curly- 
headed, rosy-cheeked young midshipman, to old Jack 
Palmer, one evening, as we were running down the 
Spanish Main, before as sweet a breeze as ever filled a 
to'gallant-saiL Jack Palmer was an old sea-dog, and a 
elever fellow, at least in the Yankee sense of the word. 
He had seen aH sorts of service, and knew all sorts of 
stories, which were perhaps not the less amusing for 
their want of grammar, and their abundance of sea 
phrases. He was master's mate of the gundeck ; but 
when called upon for a story by Rosy Wuly (the name 
of the little reefer that had asked Jack for a yarn), his 
business for the day was finished ; the ^g had been 
served ; the bull stowed away in the sprnt-room, and 
the key of the hatch returned to the master. It was a 
pleasant evening, too ; and as it was only three bells of 
the second dogwatch, and of course too early to turn 
In, Jack sat down on the fo'castle chest, and signified 
his willingness to comply. He was immediately sur- 
rounded by a knot of midshipmen, easer to listen ; and, 
after the usual preliminary of a frew quid, he began 
asioUows: — 
JdemviUe T«nry, or^ as they used to call him for 
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Bh(urtness, Merry Terry — and a right good name it waS| 
for he was as gay a lark as ever gave life and animation 
to a steerage mess-table — was one of the noblest mid- 
dies that I ever knew. He was as full of rigs and jokes 
as a French man-of-war is of music, and they wero 
quite as harmless, too ; for Merry never said anything 
to hurt a shipmate's feelings, and no one ever thought 
of getting angry at his fun. There wasn't a reefer in 
the whole fleet that didn't love him like a brother ; nor 
a luff that, when there was hard duty to do, didn't favour 
him all he could ; for Merry had a delicate constitution, 
and couldn't stand the rough and tumble of the sarvice 
as well as some. But he was no skulk, and blow high 
or blow low, Merry never shrank from his watch. When 
the relief was called at night, whether it was calm or 
storm, all sail or dose-reefed topsail and foresail, it 
made no difference ; on deck he always was before the 
sound would be out of the bell. He didn't tumble up 
the hatchway either, as some of you reefers do, with 
your hands in your beckets, and your bow* ports half 
shut, or fumbling at your buttonholes, like a green-horn 
at a gasket ; but up he sprang, wide awake, and rigged 
from clue to earing, as if all dressed to go ashore on 
liberty. As I said afore, every body from stem to stam 
liked Merry Terry, or for the matter of that, from one 
end of the navy list to the other — all except one man. 
As for the sailors, it would have done your heart good 
to see how they watched his eye when he had charge 
of the deck, as if they wanted to spell out his orders 
before he had time to speak 'em. They would do more 
for a single look of Merry, than for all the cilrses of 
the skipper, though backed by the boatswain's mate 
with the cats in his hand. It wasn't from any fear of 
him, you may be sure, for I don't blieve Merry ever 
stopped a man's grog, or as much as gave him a cross 
word in his life ; but it was from pure love and respect. 
When he spoke, to be sure, there was something in his 
tone and manner that seemed to say he must be obeyed ; 
and when he looked at a man who had been cuttinz up 
rtwtica, tbottgh he didn't &ow% or ewell, or try to look 
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U& aa I have seen some officers do, ]^et there was that 
in his eye that made the stoutest quiul. It was just so 
amone the reefers at the mess-table. If two of them 
was wy-larking or quarrelling, or doing any thing 
nngentlemanly, Merry would just look at them,- and 
they would leave off at once, and droop their heads like 
a dog-rane in a calm. I said every body loved him. I 
remember once, when we were beating up the Straits 
with a Levanter dead ahead, and blowing so heavy that 
it almost took the very buttons off our iackets, that 
Merry, somehow or other, happened to fall overboard. 
He had been standing on the tafferel, with his quadrant 
in his hand, tryine to get a chance at a lunar, when all 
of a sudden the old hulk made a heavy lee-lurch, and 
away he went splash into the water. Though there 
was a sea running like so many mountains chasing each 
other, yet, before you could say Jack Robinson, no less 
than four stout feHows were overboard after him. It 
liked to have gone hard with the whole five, for it was 
more than the stoutest swimmer could do to keep his 
head above board, and before we could clear away the 
stam boat, though we did'nt stop to cast off the gripes, 
but cut and sUshed away, they was almost out of sight 
to leeward. Old Tom Bowman, the quarter-gunner, 
and Bill Williams, the captain of the fo'castle, made 
out to reach Merry just as he was going down the last 
time ; and though it was as much as their own lives 
were worth, they held him up till the boat came to their 
assistance. I well remember the joy of all hands when 
the boat pulled up under the starn, near enough for 
'em to see that Merry was in it ; and when they hooked 
on the tackles, I don't b'lieve that ever a ship's crew 
ran away with the falls with as much good will as ours 
did that evening in running up the jolly-boat that had 
saved Merry Terry. 

It was a long cruise that we were together, and Merry 
got to be as much of a man in size and appearance as 
any of us before it was over, though he couldn't have 
been more than eighteen then. On our arrival in N«<ii 
York, the most of the middies got t1ie\cNraXlEt&%\«^^ 
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u soon as they eould, and made sail each for his own 
home. Merry's conneeiionsy who wec« of Irish descent, 
Ihred in Virginia, and it was that way he hud his course, 
you may be sure. I remember very well the morning 
when I had the third cutter called away and manned 
for him ; and as we wrunff each other^s hand at the 
gangway, neither of us had roice enough to say good- 
bye. My stomadb felt all that day as empty as a mid- 
shipmaa's locker, and the ship seemed as lonesome to 
me as the old brig Nancy did once, when all hands died 
off of the yellow fever, and left me and the old tomcat 
the only living souls aboard of her. 

For about two years after Merriville and me parted, 
I lost the run of my old shipmate. He continued 
ashore, but I soon got tired of being cooped up in the 
narrow streets, with no chance of seeing more of the 
sky than choose to shine between the tops of the dingy 
houses. Happening to hear that some of my acquaint- 
ances were going aboard a ship then fitting out at 
Boston, I applied for orders myself, and was soon once 
more where I had a little sea-room to ware and haul 
upon. That was a short cruise, and by the time twenty 
months were up, we were all home again, the crew dis- 
charged, and I, with my hands in my beckets, spinning 
street yam, and having nothing in the world to do. 

The next ship I was ordered to was m^ own name- 
sake, old Jack Adams; she was lying in Hampton 
Roads, ready f(»r sea. The first man I met, as I went 
up the accommodation ladder, was Merry Terry him- 
self, who stood upon the gangwav-sil' to receive me. 
I knew him at a gUnce, though he was a good deal 
altered ; andhe knew me, too, as soon as his eye rested 
on my fiioe. Merry was by this time about twenty 
years of ase, or- thereabouts, and a finer looking fellow 
never trod the quarterdeck. He had lately lost both 
his parents, and this had given a sort of sad expression 
to hu countenance, that made him appear handsomer 
than ever. I soon found that he was the general fiivou- 
rite on board Uie ^ip, as indeed he always wa% go 
wjbege be wandd; and it ww expected that befoce we 
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BftUed he would get his parchment from Washington, 
and mount a swab. An elegant luff he would have 
made, too ; for if ever man knew how to work a ship, it 
was Merry Terry. When he had the deck, tiie old 
craft herself seemed to know it ; and no matter what 
kind of weather we had, she was sure to behave as 
obedient as a side-boy. I hare seen him put her in 
stays where there wasn't a beaker of water to spare, 
with rocks both ahead and astam, and the wind whizzing 
round and round, like a bee in a bucket of tar. But 
when it was ^helm's a-lee," and Merry had the trumpet, 
there was no such thing as missing stays. 

I mind I told you a while ago that every body liked 
Merry Terry, except one man — ^that man was the 
skipper. Somehow or other he hated him worse than 
the devil hates a marine. He used to ride him down 
like a main-tack, would row him on all occasions, and 
put him on all kmds of disagreeable duty. It was even 
thought he had clapped a stopper on his promotion. 
The story among the reefers wen^ that Merry had come 
athwart captain's hawse in some love i^air; but 
whether that was so or not, was mere dead-reckonine ; 
for Merry was as close as an oyster, and never spoke 
a disrespectful word of his commander. In return for 
all the abuse he received, he would only curl his lip a 
little, and look at him dead in the eyes — ^but such a look 
as he would sometimes give him ! I would rather, for 
my part, have been on short allowance of grog for a 
month. Well, things went on in this way for some 
weeks, till at last siting orders were given out, and of 
oourse there was no more going ashore for the middies. 
The boats were run up and stowed, the pole to'gallant- 
mast struck, and storm stumps sent up in their place ; 
all himds were called to unmoor, and we even hove 
diort, so as to be ready to trip and be off, whenever 
word should come from the cabin to that effect. When 
all this was done, the captain sent up an order to have 
lus gig lowered away and manned, and directly after 
came on deck himself, in a full rig of citizen's ton. 
Men7 Teny stood in the g^oigwtty^ VeKcaii^ ^'s^ va 
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hammock cloth, when he heard the boatswain's mate 
pipe away the gig ; and as the familiar sound struck his 
ear, I noticed uiat he started and turned pale. It was 
a glorious night — ^much such an evening as this, only 
later, about two or three bells in the first watch, I 
think. As the captain passed over the gangway, he 
gave a peculiar kind of look at Merry — sometning like 
what a monkey would at a marine after stealing his 
pipeclay — and then, turning round to the first luff, he 
said, " Remember, Mr Orlop, that you are under sail- 
ing orders, and that no one must leave the ship on any 
pretence." As he spoke this, he turned another mali- 
cious glance at Merry out of the corner of his eye, and 
jumping into the stern sheets of the gig, ordered the 
men to let fall and give way. 

As long as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks could 
be heard. Merry stood as still as a stockfish, his eye 
following the wake of the boat till it was lost in the 
haze of distance. When he could neither hear nor see 
it any longer, he began to walk about as wild as the 
devil in a gaXe of wind ; and the reefers, who would 
gladly have done any thing they could to soothe him, 
saw dew enough that it wasn't a matter for them to 
meddle with. In the midst of his agitation, a shore- 
boat came alongside, the waterman in which handed a 
note up to the middy that went to the gangway to re- 
ceive it, and immediately shoved off again. The note, 
of course, was given to the ofiicer of the deck, according 
to man-of-war fashion, and he being a stately pompous 
sort of fellow, took his own time to send one of the 
side-boys for a lantern. When the glim came up, he 
walked to the fife-rail, and looking at the superscription, 
discovered that the note was for Merry Terry. The 
latter, on learning this, eagerly extended his nand for 
it, and, tearing it open, rapidly devoured its contents ; 
then rushing to the gangway, he would have sprung 
into the shore-boat, which he hoped was still alongside ; 
but during the ofiicer of the declrs delay, it had already 
eot far beyond hailing distance. Three or four times 
Merry paced up and down the deck in violent agitation, 
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his lip as white and quivering as a jib in the wind, and 
his eyes shining like the top-glim of a commodore's 
ship. All at once he walked right up to the first luff, 
who was standing abaft, leaning on the tafferel, and, in 
a voice that seemed to come from the cable tier, it was 
so hoarse and deep, he said, <* Mr Orlop, I must go 
ashore to-night." *^ You cannot, Mr Terry ; you heard 
the captain's orders." " Curse the captain !" (It was 
the first word I ever heard Merry swear, though he 
and I had been messmates going on five years.) '* Mr 
Terry, you forget yourself," answered the first luff, in 
a firm yet mild tone. " If you use such language, sir, 
you will force me to a disagreeable exercise of my duty." 
<* I mean no disrespect to you, Mr Orlop," said Merry, 
partly recollecting himself; '* but I am half distracted. 
If you will lend me your ear, sir, in a more private part 
of the ship, I will relate to you what may perhaps 
change your notions of duty." 

Mr Orlop was one of that class of ofiicers, who, to 
the knowledge and skill of an able seaman, added the 
feelings and address of a perfect gentleman. He, as 
well as every body else on board, had seen and felt 
indienant at the treatment Merry received at the cap- 
tain^ hands ; and some of the whispers respecting the 
cause had also reached him. Perceiving that poor 
Merry was now unconunonly agitated, and fearing that 
he might commit some indiscretion which would oblige 
him to exert unpleasant authority, he readily complied 
with his request, and led the way to his own state-room. 

The conference, whatever was its nature, was of short 
duration ; but while it lasted, many a curious glance 
was cast towards the state-room door, and — I'm 'most 
ashamed to own it — many a listening ear was inclined 
towards the bulk-head. There was little satisfaction 
got that way^ howsomever, for nothing was heard but 
a low hummmg sound, now and then broken by a mut* 
tered curse in Mr Orlop's voice ; and terminated at last 
by a sudden exclamation of that gentleman, loud enough 
for the whole steerage, and berth-deck into the bargain, 
to hear— << Enough, Mr Terry, enough I" «c\ftA. bA\ 
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** you shall have it — if it costs me my commission, yoti 
sball have it 1 There is a point where obedience becomes 
a crime. When military discipline conflicts with the 
principles of honour, I will be the first to set an example 
of insubordination." 

As he spoke thus, the door of the state-room was 
thrown violently open, and the two officers issued sud* 
denly to view. The cheek and lips of Merry were still 
pale and quivering, while the face of the other was 
flushed with a deep red. They both ran rapidly up the 
companion-ladder, Mr Orlop at the same moment call- 
ing out to me ; << Mr Palmer," said he, '* call the boat- 
swain, and order him to get out the first cutter imme- 
diately. Do you attend yourself, sir, on the berth-deck, 
and start up all the men 1" 

By this time his foot was on the top-step of the ladder. 
As soon as his head was fairly above the combings of 
the hatch, he began again— << Boatswain's mate!" 
^'Sirl" sang out old Reuben James, in his peculiar 
drawl. " Call away the first cutters, and do you stand 
by and see to gettine up the yard tackles. Captain of 
the fo'castle, there!'' ^^Sirl" bawled the captain of 
both starboard and larboard watch at once, startled at 
the loud earnestness of the first lieutenant's voice. 
^ Lay ^oft, and stand by to get your yard-tackles on 
the fore-yfurd ! Quarter gunners, do you hear ? do you 
do the same on the main 1 Foretop, there ! out on the 
yard with you, and send down a whip for the yard-tackle 
block 1" <^ Ay, ay, sir i" promptly responded a voice 
from the foretop; and with these and similar orders 
and replies, intermixed with the shrill pipings of the 
boatswain and his mates, the spar-deck now resounded 
for several minutes. By the end of that time the cutter 
was hoisted out, and brought to at the gangway. She 
was no sooner there than Merry Terry sprang down 
the side, and the crew after, who though they wondered 
as much as all the rest of us, officers and men, how all 
this was going to end, yet, seeing they would oblige their 
favourite by moving lively, shoved off, and had up their 
oars in the croseing of a royal. <' Mr Terry," cried the 
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fint lieutenant) " remember your word of honour that 
you will return to-niffht, proYided you find or make all 
safe I" '' Upon my honour," answered Merry, laying 
his hand on his heiurt : then turning quickly to the men, 
''give way I" and as long as we coiUdhear him, he k^t 
saying every now and then, '' give way, my hearties, 
give way — ^pull with a will," and such like. 

And they did give way too. They were a set of as 
ftout oarsmen as ever manned a frigate's first cutter ; 
but they never showed themselves afore as they did 
that night. The boat fairly jumped out of the water 
every clip, and the foam that she dashed off from her 
bows formed a long white streak in her wake, as bright 
and dazzling as the trail of a Congreve rocket. You 
may think it wasn't many minutes before they reached 
the shore, going at that rate as if the devil had sent 
'em an end. Merry steered her right head on, and 
never cried ** rowed of all," till she struck the sandy 
beach with such force that she ran up high and dry, 
pitching the two bow oarsmen, who had got up to fend 
off, about half a cable's length from her. At the first 
grating of the keel upon the gravel, he leaped ashore, 
and, without stopping to say one word to the men, darted 
off like a wounded porpoise, running with all speed up 
the bank. For two or three minutes the boat's crew 
looked at each other with their eyes stretched wide open, 
like the mouth of a dying fish, as much as to say, what 
the devil's all this! At lengkh they began to consult 
together in a low grumbling tone, as they were afraid 
to hear themselves speak, and Bill Williams, who was 
coxswain of the cutter, was the first to offer a sugges- 
tion that met the approval of the rest. '< Only hark," 
said he, <^how his feet go clatter-clatter-clatter, as feat 
as the flapping of a jib-sheet in the wind. I'm feared, 
my hearties, that Mr Terry's runnin' 'mongst the 
breakers, and if you'll stay by the boat, I'll give chase 
— Huid, if so needs be, lend him a lift." 

The proposal of the honest coxswain was relished by 
all, and he accordingly set off in the same direction 
that his young officer had taken. Bviil^ '&n2ii'^''2^i2assA^ 
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though he could mn about a ship^s rigging like a monkey 
in mischiefy was no match for "MLorry in a land chase. 
His sea legs wasn't used to such busmess, and he went 
pitching and heaving ahead like a Dutch lugger afore 
the wind, and seemM at every step to be watching for 
the weather roll. 

In the meantime, Merry linked it off like a Baltimore 
dipper going large. He had proceeded perhaps about 
a mile from the boiat, along the road which he had struck 
into directly after leaving the beach, and instead of 
shortening sail, appeared to be crowding more and more 
canvass all the time, when all of a sudden he luffed up 
and hove to, on heariiu; the clatter of an approaching 
carriage. The noise of the wheels sounded nearer and 
nearer, as they came rattling along over the rough road, 
and it wasn't long before the quick trampling of the 
horses' feet, and the clicking of their shoes against the 
stones, indicated that they were near at hand. The 
place where Merry had paused was about midway up 
a steep hill ; and & he had chosen a spot, it couldn't 
have been better suited to his purpose. The road, 
which had been rough and uneven from the first, was 
at this point broken into deep gullies by recent heavy 
rains, rendering, apart from the difficulty of the ascent, 
extreme caution necessary in passing with a vehicle. 
On one side, a steep wooded bank rose to a considerable 
height; and on the other, the surface of the ground 
gradually descended to the water, which was not quite 
excluded from view by a few scattering trees that occu- 
pied the intermediate space. Behind one of these trees 
that grew close to the road-side, and threw a deep 
shadow over it, Merry, gritting and grinding his teeth, 
crouched down like a young shark watching for his 
prey. The carriage had abready gained the foot of the 
hill, and was slowly labouring up, when a deep gruff 
voice cried out to the driver from within, bidduig him 
drive faster. At the sound of that voice. Merry's eyes 
fairly flashed fire. The black, with instinctive obedience, 
cracked his whip, and was about to make a more effec- 
fual applicatioB of it^ when a figure suddenly sprang 
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from the road-side, and, seizing the reins, commanded 
him to halt. The command, however, was scarcely 
necessary. The jaded horses had reached a short level 
stage in the ascent, and not even the sound of the whip 
had elicited any indication that they intended shortly 
to leave it. Merry, with a sailor's quick eye, perceiv- 
ing this favourahle circumstance, in an instant was at 
the side of the carriage, within which a voice of a very 
dijOTerent tone from that which last issued thence, was 
earnestly beseeching succour. 

** Help ! for heaven's sake, help ! — save me from a 
rufRan!" cried a female in imploring accents. The 
last words were hardly articulate, and were uttered 
with a smothered sound, accompanied with a noise of 
struggling, as if the ruffian was endeavouring to hold 
the lady still, and to silence her cries by pressing his 
hand upon her mouth. 

The incentive of this well-known voice seemed hardly 
wanting to add more fury to the rage of Merrivillc. 
Choking with mingled emotions, he caUed to the ruffian 
to hold off his hand, and, with an effort of desperate 
strength, tearing open the door, the fastenings of which 
he did not understand, he seized the inmate by the 
collar, and dragged him to the ground. 

" Scoundrel ! — ^ruffian !" he cried, " I have you in the 
toils, and dearly you shall rue this night's violence." 

" Mr Terry ! — I command — ^you shall suffer for this 
— a court-martial — " and various similar broken ejacu- 
lations, were uttered by the wretch, who violently 
struggled to get loose from the strong grasp in which 
he was held. Merriville, though not of a robust con- 
stitution, yet possessed much muscular strength. In 
the present contest, every fibre received tenfold vigour 
from the energy of the feelings that raged within him, 
and made him an overmatch for the guilty being who 
writhed within his arms. The faces of both were in- 
flamed and convulsed with mighty passions, though of 
a widely and obviously different character; for the rage 
of the one, though fierce as ten furies, had yet something 
noble and conmianding in it, w\^q X\aX oil ^^ ^^^^ 
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seemed kindled by a demon. The captain (for iVs uie- 
less to tell you that it was he) struggled hard, but wai 
evidently becoming exhausted. In the excess of hij 
emotion he had bitten his lip nearly in twain ; and the 
blood which, in their tossing to and fro, had beei 
smeared over the faces and clothes of both, gave addi- 
tional wildness to their appearance. 

The female, who by thus time had recovered frtnn th< 
swoon into which she fell when the voice of Merrivilh 
first reached her ear, now screamed as she saw th< 
blood with which he was so profusely stained, and ima 
gining him to be mortally wounded, she sprang fron 
the carriage, and tottered towards him across the road 
A sudden movement of the combatants, at the sam< 
moment, changed their position in such a way as U 
bring the back of Merriville towards the approaching 
figure, and at this instant his antagonist, having suc- 
ceeded in releasing his arm from his grasp, hastily drev 
a pistol from his pocket, cocked, and fired it. The bal 
whizzed through the air, only slightly grazing the ned 
of the intended victim ; but a piercing shriek from th< 
lips of the female, heard above the loud report, an- 
nounced that it had done more fatal execution in anothe] 
quarter. As if by mutual consent, both parties cease( 
from their struggle for a moment, and rushed towardi 
her. She staggered two or three steps forward 
mumbled a few scarcely audible words, among whicl 
the name of Merriville was the only intelligible sound 
and fell bleeding to the earth. In the meanwhile, thi 
horses, which had been scared by the near and lou< 
report of the pistol, pranced suddenly round, and dash 
ing down the hill, were soon lost to sight. Poor Merri 
ville, with a groan of agony which he could not, whid 
he did not, seek to repress, bent over the form whid 
lay stretched and pale before him, and raising it parti; 
from the ground, gazed for a stupid moment, in utte. 
unconsciousness of all things else, upon the features o 
her still lovely face. The ball had passed directl; 
through the heart, from which life had already bubblei 
out in a crimson tide, though a few darker drops con 
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tinued to ooze from the livid orifice of the wound. Mer- 
riville whispered her name, hut she answered not. In 
vain he leaned his ear to her lips, or bent his eyes upon 
them, till the hot tearless balls seemed bursting from 
their sockets — no sound, no motion, made reply. He 
hud his hand upon her heart— but its pulse was still. 
He looked into her eyes— but they returned not, as 
they were wont, an answering look ; their light had 
gone out — the spirit had departed from its house of clay 
—she was dead, quite dead ! As this fact impressed 
itself upon his brain, a maddening consciousness of the 
cause seemed slowly to return ; nis eyes rolled up till 
the balls were nearly hid, his face became of a livid dark- 
ness, and his teeth were clenched together, like those 
of one in mortal agony. Suddenly starting up, he turned- 
quickly round, and with his arms extended, and his 
fingers curved like the talons of an eagle, he sprang 
wildly towards his guilty commander. The motion 
seemed to have been anticipated, for the wretch had pre- 
pared himself with a second pistol, which, as his antago- 
nist approached, he deliberately aimed at him, and fired. 
Whether the ball took efiect or not, it did not defeat poor 
Merry's object. He darted like a hungry tiger on the 
wretch, and with both hands, seizing him round the 
throat, he dragged him down to the earth. In vain his 
victim struggled — ^the sinews of his antagonist seemed 
hardened into steel. He tried to shriek for aid, but tho 
grasp around his neck choked his utterance, and his 
words died away in a rattling sound, like the gurgling 
in the throat of a drowning man. With a strength that 
seemed supernatural, Merriville raised him from the 
earth, and dragged him along the road. The struggling 
of the wretched man grew fainter and fainter, but still 
an occasional convulsive quivering of the limbs told 
tiiat he yet lived. His face was almost black, his tongue 
lolled out of his mouth like a dog's, and his eyes, blood- 
shot and glassy, were protruded a full inch from their 
sockets. Blood had started from his nostrils in his 
mortal agony, and a thick wreath of mingled blood and 
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foam stood upon his lips, wMcb, wide distended, seemed 
stretched in a horrid laugh. 

In silence, and with a strength that seemed more than 
human, Merriville continued to drag his victim along, 
till he reached the boat. He had been met by Williams 
not far from the scene of the first part of the contest, 
but ho appeared not to sec him. Williams, on his part, 
was too much awed to speak. The firing of the pistols 
had prepared him for some fatal event ; for he had a 
dim and dark suspicion of the object of Merriville's 
errand, inasmuch as he had been the bearer of several 
notes between him and his betrothed ; and had heard, 
also, that his captain was a rejected suitor for the same 
hand. One glance at the group served to show him 
the dreadful nature of the burden Merriville dragged 
along with him ; he saw that his commander was already 
a corpse, and besides, he was too much intimidated by 
the unnatural lustre of Merriville's eye, by his pallid 
and unearthly hue, and by his still and terrible bearing, 
to interrupt the silence with a single word. As they 
approached the boat, Williams waved his hand to the 
crew, who were anxiously waiting on the beach, and 
sienified by an expressive nod that they must not speak. 
Silentiy and sorrowfully they followed their young officer 
to the water's edge, entered after him the boat, and 
commenced rowing back to the ship. Poor Terry, 
still holding the body by the throat, took his seat in the 
stem-sheets, and leaned his head down on the gunwale 
in such a way that his garments concealed his face. 
The face of the corpse, however, was exposed in the 
broad moonlight ; and as the head hung partly over the 
seat, with its features distorted and bloody, its hair 
matted with clots of blood and earth, and its glassy eye- 
balls apparently staring at the men, a superstitious 
shudder crept over them, which with all their manhood 
they could scarcely repress. 

In this way, and in silence, they drew near the ship. 
The sentinel hailed them, but no answer was returned. 
As they came to the gangway, the officer on the deck 
«med Mr Terry by name ; but still no reply. He saw 
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by the terror painted on the countenances of tbe crew, 
that something dreadful had occurred, and descended 
quickly into the boat, where the whole terrible truth 
was soon ascertained. They were both dead ! By the 
discharge of the second pistol, Merry had been mortally 
wounded, and his life had oozed away while his han<te 
were still clasped with desperate energy around the 
throat of his victim. Even after death nis fingers did 
not lose their tenacity. The officer tried to unlock the 
death-grasp, but without effect; and the two bodies, 
locked in an embrace, which, stronger than that of love, 
had outlasted life, were obliged to be hoisted up together. 
— New York Mirror, 
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THE STORM. 



It was on the morning of a day in the end of November, 
that, having taken my gun on my shoulder, put my 
spy-glass in my pocket, and whistled out my dogs, I 
left my own house, situated on the very verge of a buik 
overhanging the ocean, and began a walk in quest of 
game along one of the most rugged coasts on the main- 
hind of Scotland. There is something humiliating to a 
sportsman in returning home without success ; and as 
I was not fortunate on my first outset, I continued 
going on mile after mile, till having filled my game-bag, 
I began to reflect that it must be dark long ere I could 
again reach my own fire-side. My worthy old house- 
keeper, too, would probably experience more alarm at 
so unwonted an occurrence, than even the delight of 
unpacking my well-filled bag could repay her for, though 
this was in general with her an occupation of most 
absorbing interest. And, indeed, I saw cause to wish, 
on my own account, that I had not extended my ramble 
so far ; for as I began to retrace my steps, I perceived 
all those portentous sights and sounds which, from my 
long residence near the sea, I knew full well were the 
sure indications of a coming storm. The sun was slant- 
ing his sickly setting beams from amidst murky clouds 
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on the dark and sullen waters, when I eBpied a vessel 
like a dim speck in the distant horizon. On looking at 
her through my glass, I saw that she was a large mer- 
chant hrig, i^pparently heavy laden, and labouring on 
her oourse, as I hoped, toward a convenient little luur- 
bour at the distance of two or three miles farther along 
the coast than the site of my residence. The clou£ 
now began to '' blot the sun," and were fast gathering 
into a lowering gloom. The innumerable sea-birds rose 
from their roosting-phioes on the rocks with harsh and 
boding screams, and winged their flight landward. The 
tide was moving onwar^ and the waves came in with 
a heavy swell, as if the weight of waters at their back 
meant to force them far beyond the usual tide-mark, 
and a sort of drowsy sound arose from them in hollow 
cadence. The sea became more dusky and indistinct, 
and I looked in vain for the vessel. The wind suddenly 
swept along the ocean, and doleful and melancholy 
sounds were echoed back from the rocks and caverns, 
while the storm seemed to be mustering up its powers 
of destruction. All was black and terrific, and presently 
there came on the thickest and most suffocating shower 
of small sleet I remembered to have ever witnessed. 
My back was, however, to this whirlwind blast, and it 
drove me on with much more speed than I could other- 
wise have attained. When the shower had passed on, 
I again looked toward the point where I had seen the 
ship, but it was too dark now to perceive her. Some- 
how, this vessel seemed to have taken a strong hold of 
my imagination. I had witnessed many storms during a 
long residence on the coast, and seen crafts of all dimen- 
sions struggling through them, but it appeared to me that 
I had never felt the same interest in any of them. And 
when the tempest still waxed more and more wrathful, 
and the surges began to rush upon the shore with head- 
long rage, and seemed in their thundering incursions 
to make the firm earth to tremble, and I looked upon 
the boiling deep, and heard the fierce winds contending 
with it in its bleak domain, a presentiment seemed to 
adse npon me that she would never more reach a haven. 
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^6 idea haunted me ; and all the way home I thought 
on the mereiless and exterminating warfare which the 
relentless elements were waging with this doomed ship 
and her hopeless manners. When I had nearly reached 
my own honse^ I turned and stood a while on the top 
of the bank, and saw wave succeeding wave, rolling 
impetnonsly to the shore, each rising mgher than the 
laii, till their ranks were broken and lost in the foamy 
surf, which even then, though the tide wanted more 
than two hours of being at its height, threw its white 
froth npon the greensward of the bank, that sloped 
down to a little &y. 

The gloom was now gathering into utter darkness. 
Another shower of mingled hail and sleet was coming 
fast on the wings of the tempest, and I hurried into 
the house. My dogs, glad to escape from sudi a night, 
had ^ there before me, and in. a great measure tran- 
quilhsed the mind of my old idomestic, who having 
as usual, with indefatigable care, aired for me a change 
of garments, and placed my slippers and a bottle of 
Fowler's best ale at the fire, was anxiously awaiting my 
arrival. But neither the old woman's joy at my ap- 
pearing in safety, after fearing that I might have been 
driven by the storm over a rock or a precipice, nor her 
exclamations of exultation as she peered into the game- 
bag, and bore it off in triumph to parade its contents 
before the eyes of the man-servant and the scullion, or 
the sight of a good dinner and a good fire, though cold 
and hungry, £rove from my mind the thoughts of the 
labouring vessel. I was tired with my long walk, and 
the rough buffetines I had received from the uncivil 
elemento, and I tried to take half an hour's nap ; but 
there was no sleep in my eyes. I tried to read a new 
and intorestins book, but I could not fix my attention. 
I tried to think on a thousand momentous subjects, but 
there was only one that would keep the lead in spite of 
me — and that was the ship. I rose, and, going into a 
dark room that looked toward the sea, I threw up the 
sash of the window. All was impenetrable darkness, 
except the line of white foam at the bottom of the baok^ 
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and this was dimly seen. Bat if the eye could diseem 
nothing, it was not so with the ear ; for the howling of 
the winds, the deafening hursts of the sea upon the land, 
and now and then a distant peal of thunder, told that 
the storm was still more hideous and more fiercely 
raging than before. It was now high tide, and I trusted 
when it began to turn, there might be some abatement 
in the severity of the tempest. With this hope I was 
about to shut down the window, when I fancied that I 
heard, mingling with the hoarser tones of the blast, 
shrill and discordant cries, such as the sea-birds had 
uttered when they forsook the rocks. I listened long, 
and, even after having shut the window, returned, and 
opened it again and again; but no such sound was 
repeated. Still I could not help fancjring that these 
cries might have come from human beings, and I be- 
came so restless and uneasy, that I was determined to 
go down the bank, and try to ascertain the fact. Where 
was that vessel of which I thought so much ! Might 
she not now be near, even almost at my door, though 
the darkness prevented my seeing her! And might 
not the cries, which I still persua&d mvself were not 
imaginary, have been those of her wretched mariners I 
I could no longer bear the suspense which these ques- 
tions gave rise to, and, buttoning on a rough greatcoat, 
and putting on a pair of thick shoes and gaiters, I 
directed my man-servant to accoutre himself in a simi- 
lar manner. When this was accomplished, I made him 
take with him the stable lantern. Thus provided for 
the storm, we descended the bank. I had been right 
in supposing that the receding tide would bring some 
abatement of the tempest ; for so it proved. The wind 
was not so high as it had been, the clouds were moving 
faster, and the moon, newly risen, was making an ine£ 
fectual attempt to show herself for more than a minute 
at a time. The sea was swelling proudly, as if indig- 
nant at being foiled in her attempt to overmaster the 
land, and, though slowly retreating, like a brave but 
vanquished foe, was dealing her parting strokes with 
unabated fury. 
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The Utile bay of which I have spoken was in some 
measure divided into two by tf large rock which rose 
on the edge of the common sea-mark, and by a small 
bum which ran into the sea at its side. This little 
brook, which in its calmer moods wound itself quietly 
round many a grassy knoll and rocky fragment, and 
used to look in the moonlight like a stream of molten 
sUver, now foamed and fretted, and urged on its turbid 
and angry waters to the ocean, formine a barrier be- 
tween one side of the bay and the other. It was to 
this place, however, that I directed my steps ; for if 
there had been scathe, I felt assured that it was on the 
other side of the burn, for there the rocks were most 
dangerous, and it was from that quarter I had heard 
the cries, which still seemed to ring in my ears. The 
water of the swollen rivulet ran deep in its channel ; 
and as the lantem was held up, and I saw that it would 
take me above the middle, I paused for an instant on 
the brink. But during this pause I looked on the other 
side ; and though the moon was hid, and all was dim 
obscurity, I yet thought that I discerned an unusual 
appearance on the part of the beach and the foot of the 
bank which the sea had left. My servant thought the 
same. Greorge was a stout fellow, who did not mind a 
good drenching, and, holding up the lantem above the 
water, he inmiediately dashed through to the other side, 
and in an instant shouted out, *' A wreck ! a wreck !'* 
My fears were now confirmed, and I passed the bum, 
and followed him to where the gravel and the grass 
were covered like a bleach-ground with garments of all 
descriptions. 

The moon now peeped forth again from among the 
heavy clouds, and as they drove onward, her light £one 
more steadily ; but there was no vessel to be seen. We 
climbed a rock which again divided the bay from the 
other part of the coast, and there lay beneath us, high 
on the top of a ridge of pointed rocks, and keel upwards, 
the huge dark hull of tne fated vessel. We descended 
as quickly as possible, and, while searching about for 
her hapless crew, shouted loudly at intervals, that if 
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this, however, we entered by A yawning rent in her 
side, and foiind that ehe was indeed an ntter wreck 
-—her bottom having been stove in, and her cargo, 
and nearly every thing else, ont of her, except some 
pUnks and cordage, in which three of the bodies of her 
unfortunate crew were entangled. We groped about, 
aici«d by the feeble light of the lantern, in the faint hope 
of finding some one still alive. But I shall never forget 
the indescribable awe which I felt during this search, 
or the thrilling horror which assailed me when my 
touch came in contact with a corpse. The search was 
vain, in so far as that we found no living thing within 
her ; and it being impossible to do more till we were 
aided by the light of day, I returned home, and went to 
bed for a few Irours. The morning came, and presented 
a most complete and appalling picture of maritime deso- 
lation. The tide had again been at the full, and left 
behind it, for a considerable distance along the shore, 
clothes, beddinff, barrels, chests, masts, cordage, and 
dead bodies. The latter were put into carts, decently 
covered by a white sheet, and removed to the village 
church, at the distance of a mile, there to be dressed 
and coffined, and to remain till their interment. In the 
meantime, my good old dame had, by dint of reiterated 
questions, aided by her own tact and his wild ravings, 
learnt much of th'^ story of her unhappy patient, and 
somewhat about the^c^ssel, which it appeared had been 
loaded with slates at a port far on the east coast of 
Seotliuid, and was bound for Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
poor young man was a sailor, a native of the little town 
from whence the vessel had lust come, and had been 
several voyages to sea. He had saved a little money, 
and had returned to his native place to ask the consent 
of Jessy's parents to her becommg his wife, which was 
refused. But her sailor William had long since won 
his way to her heart. She loved him passionately, and 
she could not see him depart again without her. They 
were to be married as soon as they reached Newcastle ; 
and aU would be forgiven when she wrote and told them 
how happy she was. 
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Seven corpses were flang upon the beach during the 
first day, but that of the unfortunate young woman 
was not among them. On the morning following, how- 
ever, as I was directing the people I had employed to 
secure whatever was of any value for the benefit of the 
owners, a cry was raised that her body had come on 
shore. My housekeeper had provided for all contin- 
gencies ; so that, as soon as the corpse came in upon the 
waves, two women, who had been sent by her to watch 
for it, were ready to receive and dress it in a Ions white 
cotton garment : this done, they carried her to the foot 
of the bank, and stretched her out on the greensward. 
A sort of painful curiosity, mingled with a deeper 
feeling, carried me to look upon the remains of the poor 
girl. 

She appeared not more than eighteen, of middle size, 
and delicate in her form. Her eyes were gently closed, 
and she looked lovely in death, for the bloom of life and 
health had not forsaken her cheek, and her lips were 
still of a coral red, thus preserved by the suddenness of 
her decease, and the icy bath in which she had been im- 
mersed for so many hours. There was a sweet and 
placid expression on the features, which had probably 
regained that which was natural to them when the 
traces of terror had passed away. Her long fair hair 
had got entangled with the sea- weed, which it was found 
impossible to separate from it ; but this had become an 
ornament ; for the way in which the women had twisted 
the hair round the head, brought the weeds of different 
colours into the form of a garland, that well became the 
marble brow, and was touchingly in keeping with the 
sad story of her fate. As I stood moralising on the 
brief history of this confiding innocent young creature, 
whom love and her lover had wiled away from her 
duty, I looked up and beheld the wretched William ap- 
proaching the spot, with all the haste his stiffened 
wound and bruises allowed him to make. He had ex- 
pressed so many earnest wishes for the recovery of the 
body, that my housekeeper informed him instantly when 
it was found; but was unable to keep h^g. in the hous.9 
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another moment. As soon as lie reached the body, 
and had gazed upon it for a few moments, he tlirew 
himself on his knees by her side, and impetuously 
kissed her lips and cheeks, while his heart seemed as li 
it would burst through his throbbing breast. I could 
not, I confess, any longer stand to witness this heart- 
breaking scene. Indeed, I felt it was a grief too sacred 
to be disturbed by the presence of any human being, 
and I moved to a distance and kept watch, that I might 
prevent the intrusion of any other person until the 
arrival of a coffin, for which I had sent immediately on 
the body being found. By the time it arrived, the first 
frantic paroxysm of grief had subsided, and he stood 
silently by while the women lifted her into it. I 
felt the deepest pity for this poor young man, and di- 
rected the body to be taken up to my house, there to 
lie till its interment. This, however, to my sui*prise, 
he opposed, and briefly but strongly entreated that it 
might be carried straight to the church, and that the lid 
of the coffin might not be screwed down. I have said 
I was surprised at his rejecting the offer I had made, 
from the idea that he would wish to watch it till it was 
hid from his sight in the grave. I, however, soon un- 
derstood the motive which had actuated him ; for no 
entreaties could move him from following her he loved 
to the church, and remaining there for two nights, 
where he felt at fuU liberty to give vent to the grief 
which he could not always restrain. It was thought 
proper that the interment of all the bodies should take 
place on the second day from that on which the young 
woman was found ; and the male sufiferers were accord- 
ingly buried in a retired part of the churchyard, set 
apart as the place of sepulture for the friendless drowned. 
William, however, had entreated that his Jessy should 
not be buried there, and, through my interest, her grave 
was dug in a picturesque comer of the churchyard, be- 
neath a weeping birch, which hung its boughs tenderly 
over the spot. 

The lover supported the head of the coffin as the re- 
presentative of Uiose who should have been there, for 
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there was no parent, brother, or sister, kindred or 
friend, save himself, to mourn the fate of her who had 
departed in her bloom, cut down as a flower of the field ; 
but the grief of all seemed centred in him, who had 
taken this office upon himself. He did not speak, nor 
did he shed. a tear, or utter a groan ; but when I looked 
upon his face as the coffin was lowered into the earth, 
and saw his despairing eye, his compressed lips, and 
contracted brow, I felt that his was a sorrow which 
would not soon pass away. As soon as the earth was 
heaped upon the coffin, and the green sod adjusted, all 
left the (uiurohyard save the broken-hearted William, 
who lingered on the spot, €rom which I did not attempt 
to withdraw him, till more than an hour afterwards, 
when, returning to the churchyard, I found him Iving 
on the grave in a state of seeming torpor, from which 
I gently roused him, and prevailed on him to accom- 
pany me home. While on our way, I endeavoured to 
suggest such grounds of comfort as presented them- 
selves to me — such as the softening and obliterating 
effects of time — his own youth (for he was only two-and- 
twenty)— and the happiness which mieht be yet in re- 
serve for him. To all this he answered not a word, but 
shook his head; and when I looked on his already 
wasted form, and thought of the severe stroke he had 
received on his side when dashed on the rooks, and of 
his fastings and watchings, and, above all, of his devour- 
ing grief, I feared the foundation of some dangerous 
illness was laid. Having this impression on my mind, 
I would fain have had hun remain quietly at my house 
for some time before he attempted to return home, but 
no persuasions were of anv avail. '' Only let me reach 
the house of her parents, he said, ^ and let me hear 
them say they forgive hety and that is all now in this 
world that I care for." 

William, accordingly, departed almost immediately. 
Nearly eight months afterwards he returned, worn to 
a shadow, while the bright colour that flushed his cheek, 
and the unnatural brilOancy of his dark eyes, full of an 
uneMTthly expression, showed that consumption had 
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been stealing upon Mm, and marked him for its prey. 
During his absence, no new scene, no employment, no 
pleasure, had for a moment the power to draw his 
thoughts from the grave of his Jessy ; and he had now 
returned to fulfil his onlv wish — to be laid by her side. 
"She forsook all for me, he said, "and it is but meet 
that I should leave all, and return to her.'' His end 
now rapidly approached, and a pious old woman with 
whom he lodged brought her minister to see him. This 
worthy man was a dissenting clergyman, who was ever 
the friend of the poor and the sorrowful. He had 
studied medicine as well as divinity, and acquired con- 
siderable skill during his village practice, and ad- 
ministered both to the mind and body of poor William. 
For the body he could do little, but he assisted to effect 
in his mind a pious resignation to his fate. Nor did he 
wait long before his last hour arrived, in which his 
spirit went to the merciful Being in whom he trusted, 
while his mortal remains were laid beside his Jessy. 

The melancholy story of these two unfortunate lovers 
made for some time a deep impression on my mind, and 
I erected a neat tomb of white stone to their memory, 
on which is briefly recorded their simple and affecting 
story.* 

THE ARETHUSA. 

" Come all ye jolly sailors bold. 
Whose hearts are form'd in honour's mould. 
And I a story will mifold — 
Hurra for the Arethusal" 

That was the ship — she was one of the fleetest of the 
fleet — sailed like a witch, and sat on the water like a 
duck. Why, she could do any thing but speak, and all 
her crew had their hearts in their right places : — ^there 
was no fumbling for 'em in their hats, or searching 'em 
out of their pockets when they came into action. No, 
no ; their hearts always beat to quarters, to the tune 
of '< Rule Britannia ;" and then their arms were sure 
to gain the day. The old Harry-thusers were all well 
* By a contributor to Chambers's JoumaL 
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known at every sea-poii; town in the kingdom ; and no 
sooner did the blind fiddlers see any of them come into 
a room, than there was an extra expenditure of rosin 
and cat-gut upon the old tune. Didn't Lord Exmouth 
command them (in 1800) when they took the French 
squadron off Irelaud ? To be sure he did, though he 
wam't a lord then ; and a pretty day's work they had 
of it. Howsomever, they gained the day, as most of 
the Jehus about Plymouth can testify. Five on 'em 
bought a coach, horses and all, and then hired the coach- 
man for three days to drive about — ^but all hands kept 
upon deck, and left the inside empty ; for what was the 
use of skulking under hatches in fine weather? So, 
d'ye see, they stowed the craft well with groe and 'bacca 
— got all snug, with a fiddler forward, and an organ- 
grinder abaft, and carried on between Plymouth and 
Dock during the whole time they stopped on shore. 
Ah, them were the days ! when a sailor had no trouble 
in getting rid of his money ; but now he can't gather 
as much as would jingle upon a tomb-stone ; and if he 
does have a sixpence or two, he is obliged to drive it 
up in a comer of his pocket to catch it ! 

I can remember coming up from Portsmouth once, 
on a fortnight's leave ; there were seven or eight of us, 
and among the rest was Jack Transom, of the ould 
Harry. Well, d'ye see, he'd nearly three hundred 
pounds prize money about him, and which way to spend 
it he didn't know. Seven years had elapsed since his 
feet had touched the shore, and he was like a wild fellow. 
Every house he came to, a fresh bucket of licknum-vitse 
was mixed for all hands, till he'd thoroughly set up the 
backstays of his heart, though the laniards had a taut 
strain on 'em before we made sail. Well, there he 
stood on the forecastle— on the roof, I mean — shouting 
'^ Happy Jack !" flourishing his short stick, and waving 
his hat, to the great astonishment and terror of the 
rusty villagers. It was night-time, and Jack would 
pay for all the passengers' suppers, so he gave the land- 
lord a fivepounder of Abraham Newland's, and told him 
not to mind change, for he hadn't got room for it. At 
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last he was completely groggy, and when we changed 
horses at Thing-em-hc — I forget the name of the place 
— he wonld have another nip at the stuff, which hove 
him into, a stark calm — ^till the vessel, I mean the coach, 
got into motion, and then he sprang his luff, and once 
more took his station standing on the roof, but, being 
quite tosticated, in a few minutes after we started he 
got tossed off altogether. Overboard he went, and came 
down on the road like a lump of lead. 

Coachee rounded in the braces directly, and hove all 
aback, so that every soul landed to pi^k him up. *' He's 
gone," says Dick Fiferail ; " he's outward bound — Yo- 
hoy. Jack !" hallooing in his ear enough to split it : '' Yo- 
hoy, shipmate, rouse out, and don't turn in before the 
hfunmocks are piped down !" '' Blesh ma heart," cried 
an old Jew agent, << vat a pitysh ! Vere's de moneish 
though ? — musht take care of the moneish." " No, no," 
says the guard ; ** let his pockets alone ; but lend us a 
hand to carry him back to the house." A young assist- 
ant surgeon happened to be stowed in between decks ; 
he felt his pulse, but gave very little hopes, unless they 
conveyed him instantly to the house. Indeed, he thought 
he had already slipt his cable. So they put him inside 
of the coach, and drove back again. Here he was 
stretched out upon a table, and the doctor overhauled 
his timbers, to see if there were any butt-ends started, 
or any of his precious limbs carried away. Howsom- 
ever, all was right, though he gave no signs of return- 
ing hangimation. 

" Why don't you feel his neckl" says Dick; "may- 
hap hie windpipe may have got a turn in it, and his 
breath i^ jammed in the hawse. Yo-hoy, Jack, un- 
muzzle, nvv boy, and tell us whether you're dead or 
dumbfouna ired. What's the use of keeping us here ? 
He's gone,! your honour," turning to the surgeon, who 
was prep^ mg to bleed him ; " he's gone, poor fellow, 
and a rnosr. foul and unnatural death he has had of it. 
Give us Another glass of grog, landlord ; and let it be 
stiff, d'^e hear. Bad thing that drunkenness, your 
honour. Put in a little more rum, hudlord ; but then. 
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d*ye see, what's a sailor to do with his money, miless 
he makes it liquid ! * Oh, that a man should put an 
enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains!' My 
sarvice to you, sir. Ke-keep us all sober, say I. Here, 
Jack, you loved it alive ; but your allowance is stopped 
now. Howsomever, a small drop won't hurt you" — and 
so, contrary to every one's persuasions, he poured some 
into his mouth. Scarcely had he done so, when it pro- 
duced a gurgling in the throat ; and whether it was the 
smell or taste of the stuff, or the effects of bleeding, but 
I rather think the former, he opened his eyes, and 
faintly uttered his usual cry of " Happv Jack 1" 
<* There," says Dick ; ** I knew, if any thinflf would 
bring him to, here's the me-dickeyment — ^it's a key 
would open a locked jaw at any time." ** Happy Jack V 
continued the other, as he sniffed the grog with a gust ; 
"Happy Jack!" Well, d'ye see, his arm was bound 
up— his faioney was examined — and Jack was carried 
up to bed, while all hands returned to the coach, and 
made sail with a fair wind and a free sheet. 

At Godalming we stopped about half an hour, to 
freshen hawse; and just as we were all comfortably 
berthed for the next stage, another coach came driving in 
astern of us, well manned with liberty-boys, and cheermg 
with all their might. As soon as they clapped us alongside 
at the inn, the first words we clearly distinguished were 
** Happy Jack 1" and sure enough it was he himself, for, 
after a short nap, he had mounted the next coach, and 
promised the coachman a guinea if he would carry on 
and come up with his own ship aeain. This was accom- 
plished. He boarded us with three cheers, in which 
all hands heartily joined ; but not being quite recovered 
from his fall, they wanted him to get inside. ^ No, no," 
savs Jack ; *' I have never been used to a cabin, d'ye 
mmd, and, mayhap, the gemmen and ladies (for we had 
taken up two ladies at dodalming) wouldn't like such 
a shipmate. But never mind, I'm Happy Jack ; so if 
so be you can stow me under the forecastle there, all 
well and good ; but if not, why, then, pass the gripes 
round me, and lash me upon deck." 
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'* Ta, hip," went the coachman, and so we coiled Jack 
away in the boot, and dashed off to the tune of ^' Jack's 
alive," which the guard played upon his bugle like an 
angel, to the admiration of all on board, except the old 
lady and Dick, who kept talking occasionally through 
the open window. It was a delightful summer morn- 
ing, and the sun shone beautifully on the dewy grass as 
we passed rapidly along the road, hailing the convoys 
homeward bound, and now and then catching a distant 
glimpse of our consort, as he carried on to get up in 
our wake ; but a stam chase is a long chase, so we had 
only an opportunity of just saying ^* What cheer I what 
eheer !" as the coach hove-to to give the horses their 
water, and the coachman his u>et. At last, both vehicles 
arrived at the Elephant and Castle, when *' Happy Jack" 
roused out from his berth, looking very deplorably ; for 
his clothes (a new suit^ were torn to pieces, his face 
bruised, and his whole frame very sore. Ho^somever, 
we hired three -hackney-coaches, hoisted a blue jacket 
on a barber's pole, for the admiral's flag, and steered 
boldly over London Bridge, bound for Wapping, where 
we soon anchored in Blanket Bay, with plenty of rhino, 
a good supply of grog, and no purser to nip us on short 
commons. After a good sleep we reckoned our cash, 
found a great deal gone, particularly Jack's ; but still we 
mustered somewhere about five hundred pound, which 
was shortly spent like true British tars, to the honour 
and glory of Old England, and the Harry-thusers.* 
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STEAM-BOAT EXPLOSIONS. 

Explosions of the boilers of steam-vessels are of much 
more frequent occurrence in the United States of North 
America than in any other part of the world, and the 
loss of life from that cause is consequently greater. 
These dreadful explosions are commonly caused by the 
carelessness or selfishness of the owners, captains, or 
their assistants. The greater proportion of the steam- 

* Abridged from "Greenwich Hoepital, or Naval Sketches,** 
published by Robins, London. 
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vessels are built on the leading principle of exceflsive 
speed. They are built lightly and f ragilely, and carry 
boilers and high-pressure engines, which are urged to 
exert a power perfectly appalling to think of. The 
pressure on the sides of the boiler is never less than 
one hundred pounds to the square inch, and the boiler 
is in no case submitted to previous trial. This strain, 
however, though much greater than it should be, is 
trifling in comparison to what is very generally employed 
to urge the engine to the top of its speed. Instances 
are not uncommon of pressure to the extent of two 
hundred and fifty and even three hundred pounds to the 
square inch being employed. Besides explosions from 
high pressure, there are explosions from carelessness 
in regulating the valves, at times when the vessels are 
stopping or about to move off. One of the most 
lamentable cases of explosion which ever occurred, 
took place from this last-mentioned cause, in America, 
some years ago, and is thus described by a passenger 
who was on board at the time that the vessel blew up :— 
« On the morning of the 24th of February 1830, the 
Helen McGregor steam-boat stopped at Memphis, on 
Mississippi river, to deliver freight and land a number 
of passengers, who resided in that section of Tennessee. 
The time occupied in so doing could not have exceeded 
three quarters of an hour. When the boat landed, I 
went ashore to see a gentleman with whom I had some 
business. I found him on the beach, and after a short 
conversation I returned to the boat. I recollect looking 
at my watch as I passed the gangway : it was half- 
past eight o'clock. A great number of persons were 
standing on what is called the boiler-deck, being that 
part of the upper deck situated immediately over the 
boilers. It was crowded to excess, and presented one 
dense mass of human bodies. In a few minutes we sat 
down to breakfast in the cabin. The table, although 
extending the whole length of the cabin, was completely 
filled, there being upwards of sixty cabin passengers, 
among whom were several ladies and children. The 
number of passengers on board, deck and cabin united. 
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vas between four and five hundred. I had almost 
finished my breakfast, when the pilot rung his bell for 
the engineer to put the machinery in motion. The 
boat having just shoved off, I was in the act of raising 
my cup to my lips, the tingling of the pilot bell yet on 
ray ear, when 1 heard an explosion, resembling the 
discharge of a small piece of artillery. The report was 
perhaps louder than usual in such cases ; for an excla* 
mation was half uttered by me that the gun was weU 
loaded, when the rushing sound of steam, and the 
rattling of glass in some of the cabin windows, checked 
my speech, and told me too well what had occurred. I 
almost involuntarily bent my head and body down to 
the floor — ^a vague idea seemed to shoot across my mind 
that^more than one boiler might burst, and that, by 
assuming this posture, the destroying matter would pass 
over without touching me. 

The general cry of * A boiler has burst !' resounded 
from one end of the table to the other ; and, as if by a 
simultaneous movement, all started on their feet. Then 
commenced a general race to the ladies' cabin, which 
lay more towards the stern of the boat. All regard to 
order or deference to sex seemed to be lost in the 
struggle for which should be first and farthest removed 
from the dreaded boilers. The danger had already 
passed away. I remained standing by the chair on 
which I had bee;n previously sitting. Only one or two 
persons staid in the cabin with me. As yet, no more 
than half a minute had elapsed since the explosion ; but, 
in that brief space, how had the scene changed I In 
that ' drop of time,' what confusion, distress, and dis« 
may! An instant before, and all were in the quiet 
repose of security — another, and they were over- 
whelmed with alarm or consternation. It is but justice 
to say, that in this scene of terror the ladies exhibited 
a degree of firmness worthy of all praise. No scream- 
ing, no fainting ; their fears, when uttered, were not for 
themselves, but for their husbands and children. 

I advanced from my position to one of the cabin- 
doors, for the purpose of inquiring who were injure^. 
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when, just as I reached it, a man entered at the oppo- 
site one, both his hands covering his face, and exclaim- 
ing, ' Oh God ! oh God ! I am mined I' He immediately 
began to tear off his clothes. When stripped, he pre- 
sented a most shocking spectacle ^ his face was entirely 
black--4iis body without a particle of skin. He had 
been flayed alive. He gave me his name and place of 
abode, then sunk in a state of exhaustion and agony <m 
the floor. I assisted in placing him on a mattrass taken 
from one of the berths, and covered him with blankets. 
He complained of heat and cold as at once oppressing 
him. He bore his torments with manly fortitude, ^et 
fk convulsive shriek would occasionally burst from hmi. 
His wife, his children, were his constant theme — it was 
hard to die without seeing them — * it was hard to go 
without bidding them one farewell.' Oil and cotton 
were applied to his wounds, but he soon became insen- 
sible to earthly misery. Before I had done attending 
to him, the whole floor of the cabin was covered with 
unfortunate sufferers. Some bore up under the horrors 
of their situation with a degree of resolution amounting 
to heroism. Others were wholly overcome by the 
sense of pain, the suddenness of the disaster, and the 
near approach of death. Some implored us, as an act 
of humanity, to complete the work of destruction, and 
free them from present suffering. 

To add to the confusion, persons were every moment 
running about to learn tiie fate of their fnends and 
relatives— fathers, soxis, brothers — ^for in this scene of 
unmixed calamity, it was impossible to say who were 
saved, or who had perished. The countenances of 
many were so much disfigured as to be past recognition. 
My attention, after some time, was partieularlv drawn 
towards a poor fellow, who lay unnoticed on the floor, 
without uttering a single word of complaint. He was 
at a little distance removed from the rest. He was not 
much scalded ; but one of his thighs was broken, and a 
principal artery had been severed, from which the 
blood was gushing rapidly. He betrayed no displeasure 
at the apparent neglect with which he was treated — he 
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was perfectly calm. I spoke to him : he said * he was 
very weak, but felt himself going — it would soon be 
over.' A gentleman ran for one of the physicians. He 
came, and declared that if expedition were used, he 
might be preserved by amputating the limb ; but that, 
to effect this, it would be necessary to remove him from 
the boat. Unfortunately the boat was not sufficiently 
near t/T- an a plank ashore. We were obliged to wait 
until it could be close hauled. I stood by him, calling 
for help. We placed him on a mattrass, and bore him 
to the guards. There we were detained some time, 
from the cause we have mentioned. Never did any 
thing appear to me so slow as the movements of those 
engaged in hauling the boat. 

I knew, and he knew, that delay was death — ^that life 
was fast ebbing. I could not take ray gaze from his 
face — ^there all was coolness and resignation. No word 
or gesture indicative of impatience escaped him. He 
perceived by my loud, and perhaps angry tone of voice, 
how much I was excited by what I thought the barba* 
rous slowness of those around : he begged me not to 
take so much trouble — that they were doing their best. 
At length we got him on shore. It was too late— -he 
was too much exhausted, and died inunediately after 
the amputation. 

As soon as I was relieved from attending on those in 
the cabin, I went to examine that part of the boat where 
the boiler had burst. It was a complete wreck — a 
picture of destruction. It bore ample testimony to the 
tremendous force of that power which the ingenuity of 
man had brought to his aid. The steam had giicen 
every thing a whitish hue ; the boilers were displaced ; 
the deck had fallen down ; the machinery was broken 
and disordered. Bricks, dirt, and rubbish, were 
scattered about. Close by the bowsprit was a large 
rent, through which I was told the boiler, after ex- 
ploding, had passed out, carrying one or two men in its 
mouth. Several dead bodies were lying around. Their 
fate had been an enviable one compared with that of 
othexB ; they oonld soaroely have been conscious of » 
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pang ere they had ceased to be. On the starboard 
wheel-house lay a human body, in which life was not 
yet extinct, though apparently there was no sensibility 
remaining. The body must have been thrown from 
the boiler-deck, a distance of thirty feet. The whole of 
the forehead had been blown away ; the brains were 
still beating. Tufts of hair, shreds of clothing, and 
splotches of blood, might be seen in every direction. 
A piece of skin was picked up by a gentleman on board, 
which appeared to have been peeled off by the force of 
the steam. It extended from the middle of the arm 
down to the tips of the fingers, the nails adhering to it. 
So dreadful had been the force, that not a particle of 
the flesh adhered to it. The most skilful operator could 
scarcely have effected such a result. Several died from 
inhaling the steam or gas, whose skin was almost unin- 
jured. 

The number of lives lost will in all probability never 
be distinctly known. Many were seen flung into the 
river, most of whom sunk to rise no more. Could the 
survivors have been kept together until the list of pas- 
sengers was called, the precise loss would have been 
ascertained. That, however, though it had been at- 
tempted, would, under the circumstances, have been 
next to impossible. 

Judging from the crowd which I saw on the boiler- 
deck immediately before the explosion, and the state- 
ment which I received as to the number of those who 
succeeded in swinmiing out after they were cast into 
the river, I am inclined to believe that between fifty 
and sixty must have perished. 

The cabin passengers escaped, owing to the peculiar 
construction of the boat. Just behind the boilers were 
several large iron posts, supporting, I think, the boiler- 
deck : across each post was a large circular plate of 
iron, of between one and two inches in thickness. One 
of these posts was placed exactlv opposite the head of 
the boiler which burst, being the second one on the 
starboard side. Against this plate the head struck, 
^nd penetrated to the depth of an inch ; then broke. 
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And flew ofif at an angle, entering a cotton bale to the 
depth of a foot. The boiler-head was in point-blank 
nmffe with the breakfast table in the cabin ; and had it 
not neen obstructed by the iron post, it must have made 
a clear sweep of those who were seated at the table. 

To render any satisfactory account of the cause which 
produced the explosion, can hardly be expected from 
one who possesses no scientific or practical knowledge 
on the subject, and who previously thereto was paying 
no attention to the management of the boat. The 
captain appeared to be very active and diligent in 
attending to his duty. He was on the boiler-deck when 
the explosion occurred, was materiallv injured by that 
event, and must have been ignorant of the mismanage- 
ment, if any there were. 

From the engineer alone could the true explanation 
be afforded ; and, if indeed it was reallv attributable to 
negligence, it can scarcely be supposed he will lay the 
blaine on himself. If I mi^ht venture a suggestion in 
relation thereto, I would assign the following causes:— 
That the water in the starboard boilers Imd become 
low, in consequence of that side of the boat resting 
upon the ground during our stay at Memphis ; that, 
though the fires were kept up for some time before we 
^oved off, the head which burst had been cracked for 
a considerable time; that the boiler was extremely 
heated, and the water, thrown in when the boat was 
again in motion, was at once converted into steam ; and 
the flues not being sufficiently large to carry it off as 
soon as it was generated, nor the boiler head of a 
strength capable of resisting its action, the explosion 
was a natural result.'' 



LOSS OF THE HALSEWELL. 

The loss of the Halsewell East Indiaman on the coast 
of Dorsetshire, affords one of the most lamentable in- 
stances of i^pwreck on record. The vessel, which was 
of 758 tons burden. Richard Pierce commander, sailed 
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down the Thames to Gravesend on the 16th of November 
1785, and there completed her lading, and took on board 
passengers. She sailed through the Downs on Sunday^ 
January let, 1786, and the next morning, being abreast 
of Dunnose, it fell calm. 

The ship was one of the finest in the service, and sup- 
posed to be in the most perfect condition for her voyage, 
and the commander a man of distinguished ability 
and exemplary character. His officers possessed un- 
questioned knowledge in their profession ; the crew, 
composed of the best seamen that could be collected^ 
^as as numerous as the establishment admits. The 
vessel likewise contained a considerable body of sol- 
diers, destined to recruit the forces of the Company in 
Asia. 

The passengers were — Miss Eliza Pierce, and Miss 
Mary Ann Pierce, daughters of the commander ; Miss 
Ann Paul, and Miss Mary Paul, daughters of Mr Paul, 
of Somersetshire, and relations of Captain Pierce ; Miss 
Elizabeth Blackbume, daughter of Captain B., likewise 
in the service of the East India Company ; Miss Mary 
Haggard, sister to an officer on the Madras establish- 
ment ; Miss Ann Mansell, a native of Madras, but of 
European parents, who had received her education in 
England ; and John George Schutz, Esq., returning to 
Asia, where he had long resided, to collect apart of his 
fortune which he had left behind. 

On Monday, the 2d of January, at three p. m., a 
breeze springing up from the south, they ran in shore 
to land the pilot. The weather coming on very thick 
in the evening, and the wind baffling, at nine they were 
obliged to anchor in eighteen fathoms water. They 
furled their top-sails, but were unable to furl their 
courses, the snow falling thick, and freezing as it fell. 

Tuesday, the 3d, at four a. m. a violent gale came on 
from E.N.E., and the ship driving, they were obliged 
to cut their cables and run out to sea. At noon they 
spoke with a brig bound to Dublin, and having put their 
pilot on board m her, bore down the Channel imme- 
diately. At eight in the evening, the wind fireshening 
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and coming to the sonthward, they reefed snch sails as 
were judged necessary. At ten it blew a violent gale 
at south, and they were obliged to carry a press of sail 
fco keep the ship off the shore. In this situation, the 
hawse-plugs, which, according to a recent improve- 
ment, were put inside, were washed in, and the hawse- 
bags washed away, in consequence of which they 
shipped a great quantity of water on the gundeck. 

Upon sounding the well, they found that the vessel 
had sprung a leak, and had five feet water in the hold ; 
they clued up the main-top-sail, hauled up the main- 
sail, and immediately endeavoured to furl both, but 
failed in the attempt. All the pumps were set to work 
on the discovery of the leak. 

Wednesday, the 4th, at two a. m., they endeavoured 
to wear the ship, but without success. The raizen-mast 
was instantly cut away, and a second attempt made to 
wear, which succeeded no better than the former. The 
ship having now seven feet water in her hold, and the 
leak gaining fast on the pumps, it was thought expe- 
dient, for the preservation of the ship, which seemed to 
be in imminent danger of foundering, to cut away the 
main-mast. In its fall Jonathan Moreton, coxswain, 
and four men, were carried overboard by the wreck and 
drowned. By eight o'clock the wreck was cleared, and 
the ship got before the wind. In this position she was 
kept about two hours, during which the pumps reduced 
the water in the hold two feet. 

At ten in the morning the wind abated considerably, 
and the ship labouring extremely, rolled the fore-top- 
mast over on the larboard side, which in the fall tore 
the fore-sail entirely to pieces. At eleven the wind 
came to the westward, and the weather clearing up, the 
Berry Head was perfectly distinguishable at the distance 
of four or five leagues. Having erected a jury main- 
mast, and set a top-gallant-sail for a main-sail, they bore 
up for Portsmouth, and employed the remainder of the 
day in getting up a jury mizen-mast. 

On Thursoay, the 5th, at two in the morning, the 
wind came to the Bouthward^ blew fresh, and the 
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weather was very thick. At noon, Portland was seen 
bearine^ north and by east, distant two or three leagues. 
At eight at night it blew a strong gale at south ; the 
Portland lights were seen bearing north-west, distant 
four or five leagues, when they wore ship and got her 
head to the westward. Finding they lost ground on that 
tack, they wore her again, and kept stretching to the 
eastward, in hopes of weathering Peveril-point, m which 
case they intended to have anchored in Stutland Bay. 
At eleven they saw St Alban's Head, a mile and a half 
to the leeward, upon which they took in sail imme- 
diately, and let go the small bower anchor, which 
brought up the ship at a whole cable ; the sldp rode 
about two hours longer, when she drove again. 

In this situation the captain sent for Mr Henry 
Meriton, the chief officer, and asked his opinion con- 
cerning the probability of saving their lives. He re- 
Elied with equal candour and calmness, that he appre- 
ended there was very little hope, as they were then 
driving fast on the shore, and might expect every 
moment to strike. It was agreed that the boats could 
not then be of any use ; but it was proposed that the 
officers should be confidentially requested, in case an 
opportunity presented itself of making them serviceable, 
to reserve the long-boat for the ladies and themselves, 
and this precaution was accordingly taken. 

About two in the morning of Friday, the 6th, the ship 
still driving and approaching the shore very fast, the 
same officer again went into the cuddy, where the cap- 
tain then was. Captain Pierce expressed extreme 
anxiety for the preservation of his beloved daughters, 
and earnestly asked Mr Meriton if he could devise any 
means of saving them. The latter expressed his fears 
that it would be impossible, adding, that their only 
chance would be to wait till morning, upon which the 
captain lifted up his hands in silent distress. 

At this moment the ship struck with such violence as 
to dash the heads of those who were standing in the 
cuddy against the deck above them ; and the fatal blow 
was accompanied by a shriek of horror, which burst at 
tiie same instant from every quarter of the ship. 
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The seamen, many of whom had been remarkably in- 
attentive and remiss in their diity during great part of 
the action, and had actually skulked in their hammocks^ 
leaving the exertions of the pump, and the other 
labours required by their situation, to the officers, 
roused to a sense of their danger, now poured upon 
the deck, to which the utmost endeavours of their 
officers could not keep them, while their assistance 
might have been useful. But it was now too late ; the 
ship continued to beat upon the rock, and soon bulged, 
falhng with her broadside towards the shore. When 
the ship struck, several of the men caught hold of the 
ensign-staff, under the apprehension of her going to 
pieces immediately. 

At this critical juncture, Mr Meriton offered his un- 
happy companions the best advice that could possibly 
be given. He recommended that they should all repair 
to that side of the ship which lay lowest on the rocks, 
and take the opportunities that might then present 
themselves of escaping singly to the shore. He then 
returned to the round^iouse, where all the passengers 
and most of the officers were assembled. The latter 
were employed in affording some consolation to the un- 
fortunate ladies, and, with unparalleled magnanimity, 
suffering their compassion for the amiable companions 
of their misfortunes to overcome the sense of their own 
danger, and the dread of almost inevitable destruction. 
At this moment what must have been the feelings of a 
father — of such a father as Captain Pierce ? 

The ship struck on the rocks near Seacombe, on the 
island of Purbeck, between Peveril Point and St Alban's 
Head. On this part of the shore the cliff is of immense 
height, and rises almost perpendicularly. In this par- 
ticular spot the cliff is excavated at the base, present- 
ing a cavern ten or twelve yards in depth, and equal in 
breadth to the length of a large ship. The sides of the 
cavern are so nearly upright as to be extremely diffi- 
cult of access, and the bottom of it is strewed with sharp 
and uneven rocks, which appear to have been rent from 
above by some convulsions of nature. It was at the 
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month of this cavern that the nnfortnnate vessel lay 
stretch^ almost from side to side, and presenting her 
broadside to the horrid chasm. But at the time the 
ship struck, it was too dark to discover the extent of 
their danger, and the extreme horror of their situation. 

The number in the round-house was now increased to 
nearly fifty, by the admission of three black women and 
two soldiers' wives, with the husband of one of the latter, 
though the sailors, who had demanded entrance to get 
a light, had been opposed and kept out by the officers. 
Captain Pierce was seated on a chair, or some other 
moveable, between his two daughters, whom he pressed 
alternately to his affectionate bosom. The remainder 
of the melancholy assembly were seated on the deck, 
which was strewed with musical instruments, and the 
wreck of furniture, boxes, and packages. 

Here Mr Meriton, after having lighted several wax 
candles, and all the glass lanterns he could find, like- 
wise took his seat, intending to wait till daylight, in the 
hope that it would afford him an opportunity of effect- 
ing his own escape, and also of rendering assistance to 
the partners of his danger. But observing that the 
ladies appeared parched and exhausted, he fetched a 
basket of oranges from some part of the round-house, 
with which he prevailed on some of them to refresh 
themselves. 

On his return, he perceived a considerable alteration 
in the appearance of the ship. The sides were visibly 
giving way, the deck seemed to heave, and he dis- 
covered other evident symptoms that she could not hold 
together much longer. Attempting to go forward to 
look out, he instantly perceived that the ship had sepa- 
rated in the middle, and that the fore part had changed 
its position, and lay rather farther out towards the sea. 
In this emergency he determined to seize the present 
moment, as the next might have been charged with his 
fate, and to follow the example of the crew and the 
soldiers, who were leaving the ship in numbers, and 
making their way to a shore with the horrors of which 
they were yet unacquainted. 
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To favour their escape^ an attempt had been made to 
la^ the ensign'Btaff from the ship's side to the rocks, but 
without success, for it snapped to pieces before it 
reached them. By the light of the lantern, however, 
Mr Meriton discovered a spar, which appeared to be 
laid from the ship's side to the rocks, and upon which 
he determined to attempt his escape. He accordingly 
lay down upon it, and thrust himself forward, but soon 
found that the spar had no communication with the 
rock. He reached the end, and then slipped off, re- 
ceiving a violent contusion in his fall. Before he could 
recover his legs, he was washed off by the surge, in 
which he supported himself by swimming till the re- 
turning wave dashed him against the back of the 
oavem. Here he laid hold of a small projection of the 
rock, but was so benumbed that ho was on the point 
of quitting it, when a seaman, who had already gained a 
footing, extended his hand and assisted him till he 
could secure himself on a shelf of the rock from which 
he clambered still higher, till he was out of the reach of 
the surf. 

Mr Rogers, the third mate, remained with the cap- 
tain and the ladies nearly twenty minutes after Mr 
Meriton had left the ship. The latter had not long left 
the round-house before the captain inquired what was 
become of him, when Mr Rogers replied, that ho had 
gone upon deck to see what could be done. A heavy 
sea soon afterwards broke over the ship, upon which 
the ladies expressed great concern at the apprehension 
of his loss. Mr Rogers proposed to go and call him, 
but this they opposed, fearful lest he might share the 
tame fate. 

The sea now broke in at the fore part of the ship, 
and reached as far as the main-mast. Captain Pierce 
and Mr Rogers then went together with a lamp to the 
•tern ffallery, where after viewing the rocks, the captain 
asked Mr Rogers if he thought there was anv possibi- 
lity of saving the girls. He replied, he feared not ; for 
they could discover nothing but the black surface of the 
perpendicular rook, and not the oayem tiiat had afforded 
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shelter to those who had escaped. They then retamed 
to the round-house, where Captain Pierce again seated 
himself between bis two danghte^ struggling to sup- 
press the parental tear which then started into his eye. 

The sea continuing to break in very fast, Mr Rogers, 
Mr Schutz, and Mr M'Manus, a midshipman, with a 
view to attempt their escape, made their way to the 
poop. They bad scarcely reached it, when a heavy sea 
breaking over the wreck, the round-house gave way, and 
they heard the ladies shriek at the interv^s, as if water 
had reached them, the noise of the sea at other times 
drowning their voices. 

Mr Brimer had followed Mr Rogers to the poop, 
where, on the coming of the fatal sea, they jointly seized 
a hencoop ; and the same wave which whelmed those 
who remained below in destruction, carried him and his 
companion to the rock, on which they were dashed with 
great violence, and miserably bruised. 

On this rock were twenty-seven men ; but it was low 
water, and being convinced that upon the flowing of 
the tide they must all be washed off, many endeavoured 
to get to the back or sides of the cavern, beyond the 
reach of the returning sea. Excepting Mr Rogers and 
Mr Brimer, scarcely more than six succeeded in the 
attempt. Of the remainder, some experienced the fate 
they sought to avoid, and others perished in endeavour- 
ing to get into the cavern. 

Mr Rogers and Mr Brimer, however, having reached 
the cave, climbed up the rock, on the narrow shelves 
of which they fixed themselves. The former got so near 
to his friend Mr Meriton, as to exchange congratula- 
tions with him ; but between these gentlemen there 
were about twenty men, none of whom could stir but 
at the most imminent danger of his life. When Mr 
Rogers reached this station, his strength was so nearly 
exhausted, that had the struggle continued a few minutes 
longer, he must inevitably have perished. 

They soon found that though many who had reached 
the rocks below had perished in attempting to ascend, 
yet that a considerable number of the crew, seamen. 
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soldiers, and some of the inferior officers, were in the 
same situation with themselves. What that situation 
was, they had still to learn. They Iiad escaped imme- 
diate death ; hut they were yet to encounter a thousand 
hardships for the precarious chance of escape. Some 
part of the ship was still descemible, and they cheered 
themselves in this dreary situation with the hope that 
it would hold together till daybreak. Amidst their own 
misfortunes the sufferings of the females filled their 
minds with the acutest anguish ; every returning sea 
increased their apprehensions for the safety of their 
amiable and helpless companions. 

But, alas ! too soon were these apprehensions realised ! 
A few minutes after Mr Rogers had gained the rock, a 
general shriek, in which the voice of female distress 
was lamentably distinguishable, announced the dreadful 
catastrophe ! In a few moments all was hushed, ex- 
cepting the warring winds and the dashing waves. The 
wreck was whelmed in the bosom of the deep, and not 
an atom of it was ever discovered. Thus perished the 
llalsewell — and with her, worth, honour, skill, beauty, 
and accomplishments. 

This stroke was a dreadful aggravation of woe to the 
trembling and scarcely half-saved wretches, who were 
clinging about the sides of the horrid cavern. They 
felt for themselves, but they wept for wives, parents, 
fathers, brothers, sisters, perhaps lovers ! — all cut off 
from their dearest, fondest hopes ! 

Their feelings were not less agonised by the subse- 
quent events of that ill-fated night. Many who had 
gained the precarious stations on the rocks, exhausted 
with fatigue, weakened by the bruises, and benumbed 
with cold, quitted their holds, and falling headlong either 
upon the rocks below, or into the surf, perished be- 
neath the feet of their wretched associates, and by their 
dying groans and loud exclamations, awakened terrific 
apprehensions of a similar fate in the survivors. 

At length, after three hours of the keenest misery, 
the day broke on them, but far from bringing with it the 
expected relief; it served only to discover to them all 
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the borrors of their sitaation. They were convinced 
that had the country been aiarmed by the guns of difr- 
tress which they continued to fire several hours before 
the ship struck, but which from the violence of the 
storm were unheard, they could neither be observed by 
the people above, as they were completely engulfed in the 
cavern, and overhung by the cliff; nor was any part 
of the wreck remaining to indicate their probable place 
of refuge. Below, no boat could live to search them out ; 
and had it been possible to acquaint those who were 
willing to assist them with their exact situation, they 
were at a loss to conceive how any ropes could be con- 
veyed into the cavern to facilitate their escape. 

The only method that afforded any prospect of suc- 
cess was to creep along the side to its outer extremity, 
to turn the corner on a ledge scarcely as broad as a 
man's hand, and to climb up the most perpendicular 
precipices nearly 200 feet in height. In this desperate 
attempt some succeeded, while others, trembling with 
terror, and exhausted with bodily and mental &tigue, 
lost their precarious footing and perished. 

The first men who gained the summit of the clifiis 
were the cook, and James Thomson, a quarter-master. 
By their individual exertions they reached the top, and 
instantly hastened to the nearest house, to make known 
the situation of their fellow-sufferers. Eastington, the 
habitation of Mr Garland, steward or agent to the pro- 
prietors of the Purbeck quarries, was the house at 
which they first arrived. That gentleman immediately 
assembled the workmen under his directions, and with 
the most zealous humanity exerted every effort for the 
preservation of the surviving part of the crew of the 
unfortunate ship. 

Mr Meriton had by this time almost reached the 
edge of the precipice. A soldier who preceded him 
stood upon a small projecting rock or stone, and upon 
the same stone Mr Meriton had fastened his hands to 
assist his progress. Just at this moment the quarry- 
men arrived, and seeing a man so nearly within their 
reach, they dropped ft rope, of which he immediately 
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laid hold. By a vigorous effort, to avail himself of the 
advantage, he loosened a stone, which giving way, Mr 
Meriton must have heen precipitated to the bottom, had 
not a rope been lowered to him at the instant, which 
he seized while in the act of falling, and was safely drawn 
to the summit. 

The fate of Mr Brimer was peculiarly severe. He had 
been married only nine days before the ship sailed 
to the daughter of Captain Norman of the Royal Navy. 
He came on shore, as has been observed, with Rogers, 
and, like him, got up the side of the cavern. Here he 
remained till the morning, when he crawled out ; a rope 
was thrown him, but he was either so benumbed with 
the cold as to fasten it about him improperly, or so 
agitated as to neglect to fasten it at all. Whatever was 
tne cause, the effect proved fatal ; at the moment of hia 
supposed preservation he fell from his stand, and was 
unfortunately dashed to pieces in the sight of those who 
could only lament the deplorable fate of an amiable man 
and a skilful officer. 

The method of affording help was remarkable, and 
does honour to the humanity and intrepidity of the 
quarrymen. The distance from the top of the rock to 
the cavern over which it projected was at least 100 
feet ; ten of these formed a declivity to the edge, and the 
remainder was perpendicular. On the very brink of 
this precipice stood two daring fellows with a rope tied 
round them, and fastened above to a strong iron bar 
fixed into the ground. Behind these, in like manner, 
stood others two and two. A strong rope, likewise 
properly scicured, passed between them, by which they 
might hold and support themselves from falling. An- 
other rope, with a noose ready fixed, was then let 
down below the cavern, and the wind blowing hard, it 
was sometimes forced under the projecting rock so that 
the sufferers could reach it without crawling to the edge. 
Whoever laid hold of it put the noose round his waist, 
and was drawn up with the utmost care and caution by 
their intrepid deliverers. 

In this attempt, however, many shared the fate of 
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the nnfortanate Mr Brimer. Unable throngli cold, 
perturbation of mind, weakness, or the inconvenience 
of the stations they occupied, to avail themselves of the 
succour that was offered them, they were precipitated 
from the stupendous cliff, and either dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, or, falling into the surge, perished in the 
waves. 

Among these unhappy sufferers the death of a 
drummer was attended with circumstances of peculiar 
distress. Being either washed off the rocks by the sea, 
or falling into the surf, he was carried by the returning 
waves, in the view of his commiserating companions, 
till his strength was exhausted, and he sank to rise no 
more. 

It was late in the day before all the survivors were 
carried to a place of safety, excepting William Trenton, 
a soldier, who remained on his perilous stand till the 
morning of the 7th, exposed to the united horrors of 
extreme personal danger and acute disquietude of 
mind. 

The surviving officers, seamen, and soldiers, being 
assembled at the house of their benevolent deliverer, 
Mr Garland, they were mustered, and found to amount 
to seventy-four, out of rather more than 240, which 
was nearly the number of the crew and passengers 
when she sailed through the Downs. Of the rest it is 
supposed that fifty or more sank with the captain and 
the ladies in the round-house, and that upwards of 
seventy reached the rocks, but were washed off, or 
perished in falling from the cliffs. All those who 
reached the summit survived, excepting two or three, 
who expired while being drawn up, and a black who 
died a few hours after he was brought to the house. 
Many, however, were so miserably bruised, that their 
lives were doubtful, and it was a considerable time be- 
fore they perfectly recovered their strength. 

The benevolence and generosity of the master of the 
Crown Inn at Blandford deserves the highest praise. 
When the distressed seamen arrived at timt town, he 
Bent for them all to bis house, and having given them 
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the refreshment of a comfortable dinner, he presented 
each man with half a crown to help him on his journey. 



VANDERDECKEN'S MESSAGE HOME.* 

Our ship, after touching at the Cape, went out again, 
and soon losing sight of the Table Mountain, began to 
be assailed by the impetuous attacks of the sea, which 
is well known to be more formidable there than in most 
parts of the known ocean. The day had grown dull 
and hazy, and the breeze, which bad formerly blown 
fresh, now sometimes subsided almost entirely, and then 
recovering its strength for a short time, and changing 
its direction, blew with temporary violence, and died 
away again, as if exercising a melancholy caprice. A 
heavy swell began to come from the south-east ; our 
sails flapped against the masts, and the ship rolled from 
side to side, as heavily as if she had been water-logged. 
There was so little wind that she would not steer. 

At two p. M. we had a squall, accompanied by thun- 
der and rain. The seamen, growing restless, looked 
anxiously ahead. They said we would have a dirty night 
of it, and that it would not be worth while to turn into 
their hammocks. As the second mate was describing 
a gale he had encountered off Cape Race, Newfoundland, 
we were suddenly taken all aback, and the blast came 
upon us furiously. We continued to scud under a 
double reefed mainsail and furetopsail till dusk; but, 
as the sea ran high, the captain thought it safest to 
bring her to. The watch on deck consisted of four 
men, one of whom was appointed to keep a look-out 
ahead ; for the weather was so hazy, that we could not 
see two cables' length from the bows. This man, whose 
name was Tom Willis, went frequently to the bows, as 
if to observe something ; and when the others called to 

* This exciting little romance appeared originally in Black* 
wood's Magazine, a number of yeaxa «l^. 
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him, inquiring what he was looking at, he would give 
no definite answer. They therefore went also to the 
bows^ and appeared startled, and at first said nothing. 
But presently one of them cried^ " William^ go call the 
watch." 

The seamen, having been asleep in their hammocks, 
murmured at this unseasonable summons, and called to 
know how it looked upon deck. To which Tom Willis 
replied, *' Come up and see. What we are minding is 
not on deck, but ahead." 

On hearing this, they ran up without putting on their 
jackets, and when they came to the bows there was a 
whispering. 

One of them asked, " Where is she ? I do not see 
her." To which another replied, " The last flash of 
lightning showed there was not a reef in one of her 
sails ; but we, who know her history, know that all her 
canvass will never carry her into port.** 

By this time, the talking of the seamen had brought 
some of the passengers on deck. They could see nothing, 
however, for the ship was surrounded by thick dark- 
ness, and by the noise of the dashing waters ; and the 
seamen evaded the questions that were put to them. 

At this juncture the chaplain came on deck. He 
was a man of grave and modest demeanour, and was 
much liked among the seamen, who called him Gentle 
George. He overheard one of them asking another, 
" If he had ever seen the Flying Dutchman before, and 
if he knew the story about herl'* To which the other 
replied, ^ I have heard of her beating about in the 
seas. What is the reason she never reaches port 1" 

The first speaker replied, ** They give different rea- 
sons for it, but my story is this : — She was an Amster- 
dam vessel, and sailed from that port many years 
ago. Her master*s name was Yanderdecken. He was 
a staunch seaman, and would have his own way in spite 
of the devil. For all that, never a sailor under him 
had reason to complain ; though how it is on board 
with them now, nobody knows. The story is this, that 
in doubling the Cape, they were ft long day trying to 
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weather the Table Bay, which we saw this morninj^ 
However, the wind headed them, and went against them 
more and more, and Vanderdecken walked the deek, 
swearing at the wind. Just after sunset, a vessel spoke 
him, asking if he did not mean to go into the bay that 
night. Vanderdecken replied, ' May I be eternally 
d — d if I do, though I should beat about here till the 
day of judgment!' And, to be sure, Vanderdecken 
never did go into that bay ; for it is believed that he 
continues to beat about in these seas still, and will do 
so long enough. This vessel is never seen but with 
foul weather along with her." 

To which another replied, ^ We must keep clear of 
her. They say that her captain mans his jolly-boat, 
when a vessel comes in sight, and tries hard to get 
alongside, to put letters on board ; but no eood comet 
} to them who have communication with him. 

i Tom Willis said, " There is such a sea between us at 

present, as should keep us safe from such visits." 

To which the other answered : — ** We cannot trust 
to that, if Vanderdecken sends out his men." 

Some of this conversation having \>een overheard by 
the passengers, there was a commotion among them. 
In the mean time, the noise of waves against the vessel 
could scarcely be distinguished from the sounds of the 
distant thunder. The wind had extinguished the light 
in the binnacle, where the compass was, and no one 
could tell which way the ship's head lay. The pas- 
sengers were afraid to ask questions, lest they should 
augment the secret sensation of fear which chilled 
every heart, or learn any more than they already knew. 
For while they attributed their agitation of mind to the 
state of the weather, it was sufficiently perceptible that 
their alarms also arose from a cause which they did 
not acknowledge. 

The lamp at the binnacle being re-lighted, they per- 
ceived that the ship lay closer to the wind than she had 
hitherto done, and the spirits of the passengers were 
somewhat revived. 
- Nevertheless, neither the tempestaous state of the 
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atmosphere nor the thunder had ceased ; and soon a 
vivid flash of lightning showed the waves tumhliug 
around us, and in the distance, the Flying Dutchman 
scudding furiously before the wind, under a press of 
canvass. The sight was but momentary, but it was 
sufficient to remove all doubt from the minds of the 
passengers. One of the men cried aloud, ^ There she 
goes, top-gallants and all !" 

The chaplain had brought up his prayer-book, in 
order that he might draw from thence something to 
fortify and tranquillise the minds of the rest. There- 
fore, taking his seat near the binnacle, so that the light 
shone upon the white leaves of the book, he, in a solemn 
tone, read out the service for those distressed at sea. 
The sailors stood round with folded arms, and looked 
as if they thought it would be of little use. But this 
served to occupy the attention of those on deck for a 
while. 

In the mean time, the flashes of lightning becoming 
less vivid, showed nothing else, far or near, but the 
billows weltering round the vessel. The sailors seemed 
to think that they had not yet seen the worst, but con- 
fined their remarks and prognostications to their own 
circle. 

At this time, the captain, who had hitherto remained 
in his berth, came on deck, and, with a gay and uncon- 
cerned air, inquired what was the cause of the general 
dread. He said, he thought they had seen the worst of 
the weather, and wondered that his men had raised 
such a hubbub about a capful of wind. Mention being 
made of the Flying Dutchman, the captain laughed. 
He said, " he would like very much to see any vessel 
carrying top-gallant sails in such a night, for it would 
be a sight worth looking at.*' The chaplain, taking him 
by one of the buttons of the coat, drew him aside, and 
appeared to enter into serious conversation with him. 

While they were talking together, the captain was 

heard to say, '' Let us look to our own ship, and not 

mind such things ;" and accordingly he sent a man aloft 

to Bee if all was right about the foretopsail-yard, which 

w»8 chaGog the mast with a loud iio\&e. 
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It was Tom Willis who went op ; and when he came 
down, he said that all was tight, and that he hoped it 
would soon get clearer ; and that they would see no 
more of what they were most afraid of. 

The captain and first mate were heard laughing 
loudly together, while the chaplain observed, that it 
would be better to repress such unseasonable gaiety. 
The second mate, a native of Scotland, whose name 
was Duncan Saimderson, having attended one of the 
university classes at Aberdeen, thought himself too 
wise to believe all that the sailors said, and took part 
with the captain. He jestingly told Tom Willis to 
borrow his grandam's spectacles the next time he was 
sent to keep a look-out ahead. Tom walked sulkily 
away, muttering that he would nevertheless trust to 
his own eyes till morning, and accordingly took his 
station at the bow, and appeared to watch as attentively 
as before. 

The sound of talking soon ceased, for many returned 
to their berths, and we heard nothing but the clanking 
of the ropes upon the masts, and the bursting of the 
billows ahead, as the vessel successively took the seas. 

But after a considerable interval of difirkness, gleams 
of lightning began to re-appear. Tom Willis suddenly 
called out, *' Vanderdecken again I Vauderdecken again ! 
I see them letting down a boat." 

All who were on deck ran to the bows. The next 
flash of lightning shone far and wide over the raging 
sea, and showed us not only the Flying Dutchman at a 
distance, but also a boat coming from her with four 
men. The boat was within two cables' length of our 
ship's side. 

The man who first saw her ran to the captain, and 
asked whether they should hail her or not The captain, 
walking about in great agitation, made no reply. The 
first mate cried, *' Who's going to heave a rope to that 
boat 1" The men looked at each other without offering 
to do any thing. The boat had come very near the 
chains, when Tom Willis called out, '' What do you 
want? or what devil has blown ^ovi Vv^x^ Vsv ^^^Sa. 
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weather?" A piercing voice from the boat replied in 
English, " We want to speak with your captain." Tho 
captain took no notice of this, and Yanderdecken's boat 
having come alongside, one of the men came upon deck, 
and appeared like a fatigued and weather-beaten sea- 
man, holding some letters in his hand. 

Our sailors all drew back. The chaplain, however, 
looking steadfastly upon him, went forward a few steps, 
and asked, '' What is the purpose of this visit!" 

The stranger replied, " We have long been kept here 
by foul weather, and Yanderdecken wishes to send these 
letters to his friends in Europe." 

Our captain now came forward, and said, as firmly as 
he could, " I wish Yanderdecken would put his letters 
on board of any other vessel rather than mine." 

The stranger replied, " We have tried many a ship, 
but most of them refuse our letters." 

Upon which Tom Willis muttered, '' It will be best 
for us if we do the same ; for thev say there is sometimes 
« a sinking weight in your paper. 

The stranger took no notice of this, but asked whei*e 
we were from. On being told that we were from Ports- 
month, he said, as if with strong feeling, '* Would that 
you had rather been from Amsterdam. Oh, that we 
saw it again I We must see our friends again." When 
he uttered these words, the men who were in the boat 
below wrung their hands, and cried in a piercing tone, 
in Dutch, <' Oh that we saw it again ! We have been 
long here, beating about ; but we must see our friends 
again." 

The chaplain asked the stranger, '' How long have 
you been at sea?" 

He replied, " We have lost our count, for our almanac 
was blown overboard. Our ship, you see, is there 
still ; so why should you ask how long we have been at 
sea ; for Yanderdecken only wishes to write home and 
comfort his friends." 

To which the chaplain replied, " Your letters, I fear, 
would be of no use in Amsterdam, even if they were 
delivered, for the persona to whom they are addressed 
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are probably no longer to be fonnd there, except nnder 
very ancient green turf in the churchyard." 

The unwelcome stranger then wrung his hands, 
appeared to weep, and replied, << It is impossible ! We 
cannot believe you I We have been long driving about 
here, but country or relations cannot be so easily for- 
gotten. There is not a rain-drop in the air but feels 
itself kindred to all the rest, and they fall back into the 
sea to meet with each other again. How, then, can 
kindred blood be made to forget where it came from ! 
Even our bodies are part of the ground of Holland ; 
and Yanderdecken says, if he once were come to 
Amsterdam, he would rather be changed into a stone 
post, well fixed into the ground, than leave it again, if 
that were to die elsewhere. But in the mean time, we 
only ask you to take these letters." 

The chaplain, looking at him with astonishment, said^ 
" This is the insanity of natural affection, which rebels 
against all measures of time and distance." 

The stranger continued — ^ Here is a letter from our 
second mate, to his dear and only remaining friend, his 
uncle, the merchant who lives in the second house on 
Stuncker Yacht Quay." 

He held forth the letter^ but none would approach to 
take it. 

Tom Willis raised his voice, and said, " One of our 
men here^ says that he was in Amsterdam last summer, 
and he knows for certain that the street called Stunckcn 
Yacht Quay was pulled down sixty years ago, and now 
there is only a large church at that place." 

The man of the Flying Dutchman said, '^ It is impos- 
sible ; we cannot believe you. Here is another letter 
from myself, in which I have sent a bank-note to my 
dear sister, to buy some gallant lace to make her a 
high head-dress." 

Tom Willis, hearing this, said, ^' It is most likely that 
her head now lies under a tombstone, which will outlast 
all the changes of the fashion. But on what house is 
your bank-note!" 
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The stranger replied, "On the house of Vander- 
brucker and Company." 

The man, of whom Tom Willis had spoken, said, ^^ I 
guess there will now be some discount upon it, for that 
banking-house was gone to destruction forty years ago ; 
and Yanderbrucker was afterwards amissmg. But to 
remember these things is like raking up the bottom of 
an old canal." 

The stranger called out passionately, '* It is impos- 
sible ; we cannot believe it I It is cruel to say such 
things to people in our condition. There is a letter 
from our captain himself, to his much-beloved and 
faithful wife, whom he left at a pleasant summer dwell- 
ing, on the border of the Haarlemer Mer. She pro- 
mised to have the house beautifully painted and gilded 
before he came back, and to get a new set of looking- 
glasses for the principal chamber, that she might see as 
many images of Yanderdecken as if she had six hus- 
bands at once." 

The man replied, '' There has been time enough for 
her to have had six husbands since then ; but were she 
alive still, there is no fear that Yanderdecken would 
ever get home to disturb her." 

On hearing this, the stranger again shed tears, and 
said, if they would not take the letters, he would leave 
them ; and looking around, he offered the parcel to the 
captain, chaplain, and to the rest of the crew succes- 
sively ; but each drew back as it was offered, and put 
his hands behind his back. He then laid the letters 
upon the deck, and placed upon them a piece of iron, 
which was lying near, to prevent them from being 
blown away. Having done this, he swung himself over 
the gangway, and went into the boat. 

We heard the others speak to him, but the rise of a 
sudden squall prevented us from distinguishing his 
reply. The boat was seen to quit the ship's side, and 
in a few moments there were no more traces of her 
than if she had never been there. The sailors rubbed 
their eyes, as if doubting what they had witnessed, but 
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the parcel still lay upon deck and proved the reality of 
all that had passed. 

Duncan &iunderson, the Scotch mate, asked the 
captain if he should take them up, and put them in the 
letter bag. Receiving no reply, he would have lifted 
them if it had not been for Tom Willis, who pulled him 
back, saying that nobody should touch them. 

In the mean time the captain went down to the cabin, 
and the chaplain having followed him, found him at 
his bottle-case, pouring out a large dram of brandy. 
The captain, although somewhat disconcerted, imme- 
diately offered the glass to him, saying, ** Here, Charters, 
is what is good in a cold night." The chaplain declined 
drinking any thing, and the captain having swallowed 
the bumper, they found the seamen eiving their opinions 
concerning what should be done with the letters. Tom 
Willis proposed to pick them up on a harpoon, and 
throw them overboard. 

Another speaker said, ''I have always heard it 
asserted, that it is neither safe to accept them volunta- 
rily, nor, when they are left, to throw them out of the 
ship." 

'* Let no one touch them," said the carpenter ; " the 
way to do with the letters from the Flying Dutchman 
is to case them upon deck, by nailing boards over them, 
so that if he sends back for them, they are still there 
to give him." 

The carpenter went to fetch his tools. During his 
absence, the ship gave so violent a pitch, that the piece 
of iron slid off the letters, and they were whirled over- 
board by the wind, like birds of evil omen whirring 
through the air. There was a cry of joy among the 
sailors, and they ascribed the favourable change which 
soon took place in the weather to our having got quit 
of Vanderdecken. We soon got under way again. The 
night watch being set, the rest of the crew retired to 
their berths. 



V 



THE VOYAGE, 

A TALE. 

I HAD proceeded from Jamaica, the land of my nativity, 
to a certain college in the United States, with the in- 
tention of there completing the nsual period of four 
years' oniversity study ; but my schemes as to educa- 
tion were suddenly blighted. An illness seized me which 
threatened to linger long in my frame; and by the 
earnest persuasions of the doctor I was induced to banish 
college and college associations from my mind, and to 
try the effects of a voyage home. My arrangements 
were soon made, and a vessel about to depart for the 
place of my destination offered a favourable opportunity 
for embarking. 

The Sea-bird was already under weigh. As I went 
on deck, she was lying with her canvass spread to court 
the salutations of the rising breeze. Day had just 
dawned, and the grey mists of morning hung like a veil 
of enchantment over the city of New York, revealing 
faintly its edifices, its spires, and the dense forest of 
spars that lined the shores. Soon our sails began to 
flutter and chafe with her ringing, till by degrees we 
reached the open sea, and the perilous scene of our 
labours opened before us. 

" And now,** thought I, ^ I am in the world alone — 
upon * the wide, wide sea.' " 

" We have every prospect of a favourable passage," 
said a voice near me ; and for the first time since I em« 
barked, I recollected that I was not the only passenger 
on board. The speaker was a venerable gentleman of 
some three-score years, with silver locks and a counte- 
nance expressive of amiable feelings, though careworn 
and melancholy. On his arm leaned a small and ex- 
tremely graceful female figure, to whom his remark had 
been addressed, and both were gazing in the direction 
where the waters were still flashing with the living 
*lendoiirs of the sunset. 
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*' Beautiful !" at length exclaimed the lady, without 
seeming to heed what the other had said. '* How lovely 
is this scene, my dear father ! And see what a beautiful 
cloud ! Does it not remind you of Magawisca's ' isles 
of the sweet south-west V " 

Who has not felt the magic of a voice? I had not 
seen the speaker, and yet her tones came over me like 
pleasant music. They were deeper than the ordinary 
tones of woman, and at this moment tremulous with 
enthusiasm. 

'' You are the child of imagination, my dear Mary," 
said her father affectionately, passing his arm round her 
waist ; *' would to Heaven you were less so !" 

" But," said she in a mournful tone, *' I do not always 
indulge in gay fancies." 

" True, my dear ; your feelings change their hues as 
often and as suddenly as the clouds of heaven." 

The father, in alluding to her constitutional weak- 
ness, had probably awakened distressing recollections, 
for she hung her head and withdrew from his arm ; and 
when I approached to get a view of her face, her eyes 
were filled with tears. She turned away quickly on see- 
ing a stranger. But that view was enough. I have 
spoken of the magic of a voice, but what is it to the 
human face ! 

*' You seem interested with the singular deportment 
of my daughter," observed the old gentleman, as she 
retired. I started, I believe, in some confusion. 

^' She has just risen from a bed of sickness," he con- 
tinued, with a melancholy accent, ** and I am fearful 
will never be herself again." 

** If I were to judge of her malady from her appear- 
ance," said I, " I should say that the mind has had more 
to do than bodily infirmities with the ruin which has 
been wrought in that lovely countenance." 

" You are right, sir," replied he, with a sigh ; ** her 
illness was occasioned by mental anguish, the cause of 
which is buried deep in both our hearts. Suffice it to 
say, that the victim of intemperance seldom falls alone ; 
and that, when a youth of high promise immolates 
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himself on the altar of the disgusting fiend, tears and 
broken hearts attend the sacrifice." 

The old man spoke with mournful energy, and I 
pitied him. " Is there no hope of the reformation of 
such an one f ' I inquired. 

''In this case none. It is more than six months 
since William Ashton fled from society, and went to 
sea as a common mariner. The presence, the devoted 
affection, the tears of my child, could not reclaim him 
—what then can?" 

" What, indeed !" repeated I. *' And this voyage is 
undertaken for the recovery of her health ! You will 
excuse my inquisitiveness," I immediately added ; '' I 
have lived long enough in your country to acquire her 
characteristic mode of questioning." 

" I hold it every man's duty, as well as interest,*' 
said he, '' whose lot it is to travel on the great deep, far 
from his home and kindred, to relate so much of his 
own history as shall entitle him to the sympathy and 
confidence of the companions of his voyage. I am a 
Scotchman, and my name is Douglas." 

^ My name," said I, '' is Brae, and I am a freshman 
in — College ; you have my whole history." 

The shadows of night had settled over the soUtary 
waste before we parted for the night. Many leagues 
of sea had been ploughed in that short period, as the 
ship, yielding to the impulse of the powerful breeze, 
dashed on her way over the billows. Three days of 
this propitious wind brought us off the Hatteras, and 
though at the distance of 300 miles from land, we re- 
ceived the usual greeting of the Cape, and were obliged 
to do homage to its strong spirit under bare poles, for 
several hours. 

It will be supposed by those of my readers who will 
have the charity to consider me a man of taste, that 
during these three days I had not avoided the society 
of Mary Douglas and her father. If I may so speak, 
without being misunderstood, or expressing my meaning 
too strongly, I had become quite a favourite. I found 
her mind sdl that her countenance had promised. Her 
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sufferings had been cruel ; sufficiently severe, indeed, 
to cause a temporary alienation of her reason, but its 
only isemaining trace was an occasional wildness of the 
eye, and an imagination highly and something painfully 
susceptible of excitement. lu her moments of anima- 
tion it was delightful to stand by her side, leaning on 
the tafferel, and behold the world of romance her playful 
fancy would call up above and around us. 

Her father was happy to see her possess even the 
shadow of enjoyment. " You will not have many days 
to revel in these watery realms of fairy-land," said he, 
" if we go on at this rate." 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had brought 
us out of port, and which had, temporarily, been put to 
the rout by a counter and more violent gust from the 
Hatteras, had now revived, and came sweeping from the 
north-east in a steady gale. Swift flew the Sea-bird on 
her snowy wing, dashing recklessly through the exult- 
ing elements. 

Our voyage continued prosperous till we approached 
Cuba, when our vessel was interrupted by a most dis- 
tressing calm. It was already the fourth afternoon of 
the calm, and impatience was visible in every face. 
But my feelings agreed with the weather. There reigned 
as complete a tranquillity in my bosom as in the ele- 
ments. Mary Douglas was there — it was enough ; I 
feared no pirates, though others spoke of them with 
alarm. With this young lady I indeed found myself 
strangely fascinated. I pitied her, and would have done 
much to render her happy. In the situation in which 
I was now placed, I endeavoured to soothe her broken 
spirits. 

The beautiful twilight of the tropics was settling over 
the quiet bosom of the deep, when a speck was seen on 
the horizon, which created considerable uneasiness in 
the mind of the captain. The dark object proved to be 
a powerful piratical vessel ; and already, ere the sun 
altogether sank beneath the waters, we saw, by the aid 
of a glass, a boat put off, most likely with the intention 
of attacking us. The luminary of day, after ^lltteT^xs.'^ 
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for a moment in a thousand gorgeous ooloorSi settled 
behind the heaving breast of ocean, leaving only a dark 
mass, like a church with its spire, in bold relief against 
the sky. It no sooner caught our captain's eye than 
he shouted, with as much rapture as a seaman ever 
allows himself to express, *' The Blue Mountain Peak 
of Jamaica !*' 

The cry was echoed with enthusiasm by a dozen 
joyful voices. We were still one hundred miles from 
the island, and were not gaining an inch on our way 
towards it : still every eye was turned to it with affec- 
tion as to a long-sought home, and an emotion awoke 
even in my breast distinct from those which of late had 
usurped its entire possession. The whole view to the 
westward was beauty, unbroken by a single blemish, 
and nothing of alarm was there save the dark spot on 
the sea, to which so suspicious a character had been 
attached by our captain, but which had already disap- 
peared in the increasing darkness of the hour. But 
the east, as if envious of the tranquillity that reigned 
in the opposite quarter, wore a savage scowl. Enor- 
mous piles of vapour, black as the smoke from a vol- 
cano's crater, shrouded the heights of St Domingo, and 
blotted out the very shores from our view. It looked, 
indeed, as if the island had sunk, and another of sub- 
terranean formation had risen from the depths of the 
sea to fill its place. 

*' I would give a month's wages," said the captain, 
with an air of deep thought, '* if we could have that 
squall upon us within an hour." 

I stared at him with a feeling between contempt and 
astonishment. '^ You doubtless do honour to a seaman's 
taste," said I, drily ; '* for my part, I dislike my fellow- 
creatures so little, that I would rather see a piratical 
privateer within gunshot than encounter the contents 
of yonder mass of solid darkness." 

" It may be proved, before you leave the ship, Mr 
Brae," replied he with great coolness, <^ that I fear the 
face of man as little as another." Then, turning to the 
whole chip's company, with very considerable dignity, 
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" Gentlemen and shipmates," said he, " I have reason 
to apprehend that danger is at hand. The boat that is 
putting off to us is doubtless a pirate. Of armed men 
she is certainly full ; for I have lived too long on the 
sea not to know the elitter of arms in the sun. It is 
more than probable that she has comrades ; for would 
one open boat venture to attack a vessel of our size 1 
Something has been hinted about fear, and, to say the 
truth, I had rather run than meet these gentry. But 
that is out of the question, and fight we must, as long 
as there is a man to stand at one of those brass guns, 
or to pull a trigger." 

Three cheers were the echo to this chivalric speech, 
and not a moment was lost in preparing to give the 
pirate a warm reception. A formidable show of mis- 
cellaneous articles of warfare was drawn from the 
secret places of the ship, and there were finally mus- 
tered on deck fifteen men, twenty stand of arms, and 
two brass cannon. These last, after being wheeled to 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck, and charged 
nearly to the muzzle, were thrust through portholes 
towards the quarter from whence our foes were ex- 
pected. Our small arms were loaded with three balls 
each, and every man girded with a cutUss and a brace 
of pistols. 

After all this bustle of preparation, every man posted 
himself in a situation to command a view of the whole 
prospect to the westward. Yet hour after hour rolled 
on, and the scenes continued the same. *' Well, cap- 
tain," said I, '^ what has become of our friends from 
Cubal" " Gone to Davy's locker, I hope," replied he ; 
*^ but there is no knowing how to calculate for the ras- 
cals, so we had better keep a sharp look-out yet." 

" For my part," said I, " I am tired with looking at 
nothing, and will just see how the squall comes on." 
I turned accordingly, and a flashing on the water, rising 
and disappearing in quick and regular succession, met 
my eye. 

^' There they are I" exclaimed the captain, whose eye 
had taken the direction of mine ; ^' the xotans^ Vcks^ 
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rowed clear round us, and are coming on from the St 
Domingo side. Stand to your arms, boys ! — ^ihe rogues 
are upon us !" In an instant every man was at his 
post, and on the alert. 

** Stand in the shadow of the spars and rigging to be 
out of sight," continued the captain, *^ and not a man 
of you fire till I give the word." 

"Ay, ay, sir! ' responded the crew, with nautical 
precision. " And now," said the captain, who really 
went to work in a business style, " let us get this gun 
on the other tack, Mr Brae, to be ready for the gentle- 
men." 

The piece was accordingly soon seen to thrust its 
deadly muzzle through the opposite port, keeping a 
dead aim on the boat, which like an alligator cautiously 
dropped toward us, at less than a quarter of a mile's 
distance. 

" Boat ahoy !" cried the voice of Captain Boltrop in 
its most startling tones. No answer was returned to 
this summons, and the oars were plied more lively. 
''Keep off, you rascals!" shouted our commander; 
" off! or 1*11 blow you out of the water !" 

This threat, and the firebrand which I flourished 
with great fierceness, seemed to make the pirate hesi- 
tate. The motion of the boat was arrested. Captain 
Boltrop thought the victory already achieved, and he 
again raised his voice in tones of authority ; '' Throw 
your arms overboard, and come alongside. 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this summons, 
and a dozen balls whistled by, and the captain's hat 
flew across the deck ; but the next instant a stream of 
flame issued from the quarter-deck, and the explosion 
of the piece broke upon the dead stillness of the ele- 
ments with a noise like thunder. A distant crash, a 
heavy splashing in the water, above which a cry of 
mortal agony was terribly distinct, had arisen in the 
direction of the foe, before the smoke dispersed suffi- 
ciently to enable us to see the effect of our shot. No 
boat was then to be seen, nor any trace of her crew ; 
we had probably sent every soul into eternity. 
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Captain Boltrop now exclaimed, with something like 
compunction in his tone, and rubbing his head with his 
handkerchief, *^ I would rather have taken the rascals, 
and had them decently hanged, than send them to the 
bottom in this off-hand manner. There couldn't have 
been a better shot.'' 

A horrid yell, rising apparently from the depths 
beneath the ship, stopped nim in the middle of his 
speech. A boat glided out of the smoke, and shooting 
under our bows, a dozen dark forms were seen spring- 
ing from it to the side of the ship. But our precautions 
had been wisely taken, and were completely successful. 
No sooner did they touch the slippery vessel, than most 
of them, with the most horrid blasphemies, fell back 
into the sea, snapping their pistols at us even after they 
were filled with water. At the same moment their boat, 
which had been completely riddled by our shot, filled, 
and sank to the bottom. Three only got upon deck, 
and were immediately overpowered and secured. Five 
more were with difficulty dragged out of the water, and 
disposed of in the same manner. One powerful fellow, 
howe ^er, was not so easily quelled. He had succeeded 
in getting one foot upon deck, when a young seaman, 
named lUilph, flew at him with the fierceness of a tiger. 
They grappled, and after balancing a moment between 
the deck and the water, the pirate, who was much the 
heavier man, fell backwards overboard, dragging his 
antagonist with him. They both sank, but soon rose 
again about four rods from the ship, clinging closely 
together. Then commenced a combat the most singu- 
lar and appalling I had ever witnessed. No one on 
board seemed to think of devising means of assisting 
our champion. No one dared to fire upon the pirate ; 
for so closely were they coiled together, so rapid were 
their evolutions, and so dim the light shed by the moon, 
that it was impossible to fire at one without endanger- 
ing the life of the other. 

After an effort of unusual fierceness, both of the 
combatants sank. They remained out of sight so long, 
that the men who were letting down the boat, with the 
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Tiew of resening their shipmate, suspended their opera- 
tions, and we all stood breathless with uncertainty and 
anxiety awaiting their re-appearance. At length, about 
thirty yards off, the waters parted ; but only one man 
was seen to rise. 

" Is it you, Ralph V* cried the captain in a suppressed 
voice. " Here is some of him at least on my knife- 
blade," responded the freebooter, with the accent and 
laugh of a fiend ; and, springing nearly to his whole 
height out of the water, he threw the weapon with 
great force towards us. It passed over our heads, and, 
striking the mizen-mast, remained quivering, with its 
point buried in the wood. Another hollow laugh rang 
over the waters, and, on looking round, wide circles of 
ripples were seen moving on the face of the moonlit 
sea, as if some heavy body had just sunk into it. 

The noise of the conflict had called up the terrified 
inmates of the cabin, and all the ship's company were 
now assembled on deck, silent, but too deeply affected 
with the scene just past to sleep more that night. Mary 
was there; her cheeks flushed with the excitement 
which the events of the night had occasioned. Still 
occasionally a cold shudder would rush through her 
frame, as she murmured, in a suppressed voice, '* That 
fearful cry ! I shall never forget it." 

She was in a state of high nervous agitation. Her 
eye shone with uncommon lustre, and glanced over the 
sea unsteadily. ^ The elements are to have their turn 
next," said she. Her eye was bent upon the scowling 
east. The same motionless body of clouds was there, 
black as before. The tempest soon after broke out in 
all its dreadful fury, but was of short duration. The 
hurricanes of these seas are as short-lived as they are 
violent. The dawn of day showed no trace of the tem- 
pest but the tattered rigging and well-washed deck of 
our own vessel. The island of Jamaica lay now before 
us ; and all was green, save where occasionally a rising 
eminence or an opening vale presented its painted 
sugar-works and breeze-mills. To form a background 
to tbiB picturesque region, rose the magnificent range 
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of the Blue Mountains. ''If there be an Eden on 
earth," said I, " we have it before us." " The sun shines 
not," observed Mr Douglas, " on an island more beau- 
tiful than Jamaica ; and but for man, who has exercised 
upon it his worst passions^ it might justly be termed a 
terrestrial paradise." 

We passed the remains of Port Royal, and sailed up 
the beautiful bay of Kingston ; coming to an anchor 
about half a mile from the shore. Numerous boats 
were boarding us, and departing on different errands. 
A hundred ships were discharging or receiving their 
cargoes, to the cheerful song of the sailors. The pas- 
sengers soon collected in a group on the quarter-deck, 
gazing on the thousand novelties that meet the eye from 
the island, town, and bay. Mary was there, in excellent 
spirits ; every moment discovering and pointing out, 
with the most animated gestures and exclamations, 
some new object of admiration. At this moment a 
barge from the castle shot across the bay, containing 
an officer and a platoon of soldiers, with an order for 
the delivery of our prisoners into the hands of justice. 
Accordingly, amidst a profound silence, they were 
marched one by one from the hold, where they had 
been immured for fifteen hours, and passed over the 
side of the ship into the boat. There they were hand- 
cuffed and bound. Two other barges were in attend- 
ance, with an equal number of men to act as guards. 
The sight of these wretches painfully affected Miss 
Douglas, and carried back her thoughts to the bloody 
scene of the preceding night. She shuddered at the 
recollection, and murmured, ''He that uttered that 
dreadful cry is not here." 

Although she had spoken in a low voice, her words 
fell upon the ear of the last prisoner, who was just in the 
act of leaving the ship. He was a youth of about two 
and twenty, with a slender but very elegant figure. His 
countenance might have been striking and expressive ; 
but it was now disfigured with a scar, and bore the 
infallible marks of long and habitual indulgence in 
intemperance. I said he heard the voice of Max^ « ^% 
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stopped, and stood as if be was nailed to the deck. He 
put his hand to his forehead like one bewildered, and 
his eye wandered over the ship as if searching for the 
sound he had heard, till at length it fell upon Mary, 
and he stood gazing upon her with a countenance vary- 
ing strangely from the vacant stare of idiocy to an 
expression of inexplicable meaning, and even agony. 
She was absorbed in her own reflections, and heeded 
him not. I made an exclamation of surprise, and 
directed her attention to the miserable man who was 
so closely observing her. She looked, her eye met the 
ghastly stare of his ; and if a bolt from heaven had struck 
her, she could not have fallen more quickly. 

** William Ashton !" cried the wretched father, "are 
you not yet satisfied ? Will you take her life too V* 

The miserable man rushed past his guards, threw 
back the curls from her forehead, and, gasping for 
breath, like one in the agonies of strangulation, gazed 
upon her. Then, springing to the vessel's side, before 
any arm could interpose, he buried himself in the sea, 
and never rose more. 

It was many minutes before IMiss Douglas showed 
any signs of life. At last, after a strong convulsion, 
she opened her eyes. " Where is he ?" said she, start- 
ing up in the berth. She stared wildly around, and 
then pointing with her finger, a single shriek, as if sent 
fi'om her very soul, burst from her, and again she sank 
down insensible. The shock had been too much for 
reason, if not for nature. For the remainder of that 
day, and all the succeeding night, we hung over her, 
uncertain whether each fit might not be her last of 
mortal suffering. At length she sank into a deep sleep, 
and reposed quietly. She awoke perfectly calm. Look- 
ing her father steadily in the face, " Where is hef * she 
repeated. 

*' My child ! be calm," said the old man, and taking 
her hand, he related in the gentlest manner the fate of 
her unworthy lover. With wonderful composure she 
listened to the narration. The fountain of her tears 
broke up, and she wept long and freely. Then closing 
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her eyes, her lips were seen to move as in prayer. I 
bowed ray face upon her hand^ and joined in her silent 
supplication, whatever it might be. 

Her tears and mental devotion relieved her. Again 
she slept, and awoke in quiet spirits. It was evident 
that the news of Ashton s suicide was to her far less 
terrible than the idea of his suffering an ignominious 
death as a malefactor. Perhaps also there was a relief 
even in the thought that he was removed from a life 
of crime ; and she could, with less sorrow, think of him 
dead, than as a pirate and a companion of thieves and 
murderers. Perhaps she had long since torn him from 
her heart, as she once told me. But could it be? 
Would the sight of him then have affected her so 
strongly ? 

Mary now signified to her father that she felt able 
to travel. The hour had come when we were to sepa- 
rate. And now came my trial. I wished to speak to 
her of myself ; but every principle of manhood repressed 
the selfish thought in her present situation. She seemed 
to comprehend my feelings, and, extending her hand to 
me with a smile, said, " Farewell, Mr Brae ; I have 
crossed your path like a dark vision, but oh ! forget me. 
Let it be as a dream since we first met." She hesitated 
a moment. ^I may have caused you unhappiness. 
Most gladly would I have avoided it, and gladly would 
I remove it now, were it possible. But look upon my 
face, and be convinced, that were even it as you wish, 
you would soon have to mourn again. May God bless 
you!" 

The boat that was to convey her to the shore was 
ready. I watched it till it disappeared. ''Are you 
ready to land, sir 1" Awaking as from a trance, I gave 
the speaker a bewildered stare, and for the first time 
during many days I recollected the object of my voyage. 
With a feeling of solitude, which. even the thoughts of 
my home could not subdue, I followed my baggage into 
the waiting wherry, and in a few minutes p&ced my 
foot upon my native land. 

Twelve months after the events contained Ici il\<& 

n 
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preceding narrative had transpii'edi I stood ajKaiQ 
upon American soil. Various had heen iny fortunes iq 
the interim, but they are of no consequence to the 
reader. The companions of my voyage, with but one 
exception, were nearly forgotten; its incidents, that 
were not associated with tluit one individual, remem- 
bered but faintly. 

I was sitting in my study, discussing a subtle point 
in ethics, when some one knocked. A servant entered, 
and handed me the following note: — " An old acquaint- 
ance requests the pleasure of Mr Brae's company for i^ 
few minqtes at the hotel." I rose instantly, adjusted 
my dress, and followed tl^p messenger. Mr Douglaa 
opened the door, and Mary, blooming aud beautiftil 
beyond even my gayest dream, stood beside him. 

There was no romance in what followed to any but 
the parties concerned, and it were needless to dwell 
upon the story. In a single sentence, therefore, I will 
say that Mr Douglas had travelled with t^is daughter 
until her health was re-established ; that he was at the 
time of wl^ich I speak on the way to his residence near 
New York, and that the Mary Douglas of my dreams 
is now the Mary Brae of my boso^t.* 



t»** >*»»«>».»«»<i»» 



THE VOYAGE. 

[BT WASHINGTON lEVINO.] 

To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he 
has to make is an excellent preparative. The temporary 
absence of worldly scenes and employments produces 
a state of mind peculiarly fitted to receive new and 
vivid impressions. The vast space of waters that sepa- 
rates the hemispheres is like a blank page in existence. 
There is no graidual transition by which, as in Europe, 
the features and population of one country blend 
almost imperceptibly with those of another. From the 

* AMd^ed from an Amorloaa tfOe. 
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moment you lose sight of the land you have left^ all is 
vacancy until you step on the opposite sho^e, and are 
launched at once into the bustle and noveltiea of an- 
other world. 

In travelling by land there is a continuity of scene, 
and a connected succession of persons and incidents, 
that carry on the story of life, and lessen the effect of 
absence apd separation. We drag, it is true, ^'a 
lengthening chain" at each remove of our pilgrimage ; 
but the chain is uubroken ; we can trace |t back link 
by Imk, and we feel that the last of them still grapples 
us to home. But a wide sea voyage severs us at oncf). 
it makps us conscious of being past loose from tiie 
secure imehorage of settled life, and sent adrift upon a 
doubtful world. It interposes a gulf, not merely ima- 
ginary, but real, between us and pur homes — a gulf 
subject to tempest, and fear, and uncertainty, that 
makes distance palpable, and return precarious. 

Such, at least, was the case with myself. As I saw 
the last blue line of my native land fade away like a 
cloud in the horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one 
volume of the world and its concerns, and had time for 
meditation before I opened another. That land, too, 
now vanishing from my view, which contained all that 
was most dear to me in life— what vicissitudes might 
occur in it^— what changes might take place in me, 
before I should visit it a^in I W ho can tell, when he 
sets forth to wander, whither he may be driven by the 
uncertain currents of existence ; or when he may re- 
turn ; or whether it may ever be his lot to revisit the 
scenes of his childhood 1 

I said that at sea all Is vacancy ; I should correct the 
expression. To one given to day-dreaming, and fond 
of losing himself in reveries, a sea voyage is ^11 of sub- 
jects for meditation ; but then they are the wonders of 
the deep and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the 
mind from wordly themes. I delighted to loll over the 
quarter railing, or climb to the maintop, of a calm day, 
and muse for hours together on the tranquil bosom of 
a Bummei^s sea ^ to gaze upon the pUes of golden 
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clouds jastr peering above the horizon, fancy them somd 
fairy reakns, and people them with a creation of my 
own; to watch the gentle undulating billows, rolling 
their silver volumes, as if to die away on those happy 
shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security 
and awe with which I looked down, from my giddv 
height, on the monsters of the deep at their uncouth 
gambols. Shoals of porpoises tumbling about the bow 
of the ship ; the grampus slowly heaving his huge form 
above the surface ; or the ravenous shark, dartmg, like 
a spectre, through the blue waters. My Imannatlon 
would conjure up all that I had heard or read of the 
watery world beneath me ; of the finny herds that roam 
its fathomless valleys ; of the shapeless monsters that 
lurk among the very foundations of the earth ; and of 
those wild phantasms that swell the tales of fishermen 
and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme of idle speculation. How 
interesting this fragment of a world, hastening to re- 
join the great mass of existence! What a glorious 
monument of human invention ! that has thus triumphed 
over wind and wave ; has brought the ends of the world 
into communion ; has established an interchange of bless- 
ings, pouring into the sterile regions of the north all 
the luxuries of the south; has diffused the light of 
knowledge and the charities of cultivated life ; and has 
thus bound together those scattered portions of the 
human race, between which nature seemed to have 
thrown an insurmountable barrier. 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at 
a distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the mono- 
tony of the surrounding expanse attracts attention. It 
proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been 
completely wrecked; for there were the remains of 
handkerchiefs, by which some of the crew had fastened 
themselves to this spar, to prevent their being washed 
off by the waves. There was no trace by which the 
name of the ship could be ascertained. The wreck had 
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evidently drifted about for many months ; clusters of 
shellfish had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds 
flaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the crew I 
Their struggle has long been over — they have gone 
down amidst the roar of the tempest — their bones lie 
whitenine among the caverns of the deep. Silence,' 
oblivion, like the waves, have closed over them, and no 
one can tell the story of their end. What sighs have 
been wafted after that ship ! what prayers offered up 
at the deserted fireside of home ! How often has the 
mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily 
news, to catch some casual intellieence of this rover of 
the deep I How has expectation darkened into anxiety 
—anxiety into dread, and dread into despair I Alas ' 
not one memento shall ever return for love to cherish. 
All that shall ever be known is, that she sailed from her 
port, '' and was never heard of more V 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to many 
dismal anecdotes. This was particularly 'the case in the 
evening, when the weather, which had hitherto been 
fair, began to look wild and threatening, and gave in- 
dications of one of those sudden storms that will some- 
times break in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. 
As we sat round the dull light of a lamp in the cabin, 
that made the gloom more ghastly, every one had his 
tale of shipwreck and disaster. I was particulai'ly struck 
with a short one related by the captain. 

" As I was once sailing," said he, <' in a fine stout 
ship, across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those 
heavy fogs that prevail in those parts rendered it im- 
possible for us to see far ahead even in the day-time ; 
but at night the weather was so thick that we could not 
distinguish any object at twice the length of the ship. 
I kept lights at the mast-head, and a constant watch 
forward to look out for fishing smacks, which are ac- 
customed to lie at anchor on the banks. The wind was 
blowing a smacking breeze, and we were goine at a great 
rate through the water. Suddenly the watch gave the 
alarm of " A sail ahead !" — it was scarcely uttered be- 
fore we were upon her. She was a small schooner, at 
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anchor, with her broadside towards us. The crew were 
all asleep^ and had neglected to hoist a light ; we struck 
her jast a-mid-ships. The force, the size, and weight 
of our vessel bore her down below the waves; wb 
passed over her, and were hurried on our course. A^ 
' the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us^ I had a 
glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches rushing 
from her cabin ; they just started from their beds to 
be swallowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their 
drowning cry mingling with the wind. The blast that 
bore it to our ears swept us out of all farther hearing. 
I shall never forget that ory ! It was some time before 
we could put the ship aboutj she was under such hiead- 
way. We returned^ as nearly as we could guess, to the 
place where the smack had anchored. We cruised about 
for several hours in the dense fog. We fired signal guns, 
and listened if we might hear tUe halloo of any sur- 
vivors : but all was silent — we never saw or heard any 
thing of them more." 

I confess these stories, for a time, put an end to all 
my fine fancies. The storm increased with the night. 
The sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. There 
was a fearful, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken 
surges. Deep called unto deep. At times the black 
volume of clouds over-head seemed rent asunder by 
flashes of lightning that quivered along the foaming 
billows, and made the succeeding darkness doubly 
terrible. The thunders bellowed over the wild waste 
of waters, and were echoed and prolonged by the moun- 
taih waves. As I saw the ship staggering and plunging 
among these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous that 
she regained her balance, or preserved her buoyancy. 
Her yards would dip into the water: her bow was 
almost buried beneath the waves. Sometimes an im- 
pending surge appeared ready to overwhelm her, and 
nothing but a dexterous movement of the helm pre- 
served her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still 
followed me. The whistling of the wind through the 
^igg'^g sounded like funereal wailings. The creaking 
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of the masts, the straining and groaning of bulk-heads, 
as the ship laboured in the weltering sea> were fright- 
ful. As I heard the waves rushing along the side of the 
ship, and roaring in my very ear, it seemed as if Death 
were raging round this floating prison, seeking for his 
prey: the mere starting of a nail, the yawning of a 
seam, might eive him entrance. 

A fine day, however, with a tiranquil sea aiid favouring 
breeze, soon put all these dismal reflections to flight. 
It is impossible to resist the gladdening influence of fine 
weather and fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked 
out in all her canvass> every sail swelled, and careering 
gaily over the curling waves, how lofty, how gallant she 
appears ! — ^how she seems to lord it over the deep ! I 
might fill a volume with the reveries of a sea voyage, 
for with me it is almost a continual reverie : but it is 
time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny mornine trhen the thrilling cry 
of ^^ Land !'' was given from the mast-head. None but 
those who have experienced it can form an idea of the 
delicious throng of sensations which rush into an Ame- 
rican's bosom, when he first comes in sight of Europe. 
There is a volume of associations with the very name. 
It is the land of t>romise, teeming with every thing of 
which his childhood has heard, or on which his stu(Uous 
years have pondered. 

From that time until the moment of arrival it was all 
feverish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled 
like guardian giants along the coast — the headlands of 
Ireland, stretching out into the Channel ; the Welsh 
mountains, towering into the clouds — all were objects 
of intense interest. As we sailed up the Mersey, I re- 
connoiteted the shores with a telescope. My eye dwelt 
with delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrub- 
beries and green grass-plots. I saw the mouldering 
ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the taper spiro 
of a village church rising from the brow of a neigh- 
bouring hill — all were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, that the ship was 
enabled to come at once to the pier. It was thronged 
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with people ; some idle lookers-on, others eager expect- 
ants of friends or relatives. I could distingoish the 
merchant to whom the ship was consigned. I knew 
him by his calculatiog brow-' and resSess air. His 
hands were thrust into his pockets ; he was whistling 
thoughtfully^ and walking to and fro, a small space 
having been accorded him by the crowd, in deference 
to his temporary importance. There were repeated 
cheerings and salutations interchanged between the 
shore and the ship, as friends happened to recognise 
each other. I particularly noticed one young woman, 
of hhmble dress, but interesting demeanour. She was 
leaning forward from among the crowd; her eye 
hurried over the ship as it neared the shore, to catch 
some wished-for countenance. She seemed disappointed 
and agitated ; when I heard a faint voice call her name. 
It was from a poor sailor who had been ill all the 
voyage, and had excited the sympathy of every one on 
board. When the weather was fine, his messmates bad 
spread a mattrass for him on deck in the shade, but of 
late his illness had so increased, that he had taken to his 
hammock, and only breathed a wish that he might see 
his wife before he died. He had been helped on deck 
as we came up the river, and was now leaning against 
the shrouds, with a countenance so wasted, so pale, so 

§hastly, that it was no wonder even the eye of afTection 
id not recognise him. But at the sound of his voice, 
her eye darted on his features ; it read at once a whole 
volume of sorrow ; she clasped her hands, uttered a 
faint shriek, and stood wringing them in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle : the meetings of 
acquaintances — the greetings of friends — the consulta- 
tions of men of business. 1 alone was solitary and idle. 
I had no friend to meet, no cheering to receive. I 
stepped upon the land of my forefathers, but felt that I 
was a stranger in the land* 



LOSS OF THE WINTERTON. 

In 1792-3, a considerable sensation was created in Eng- 
land by intelligence of the loss of the Winterton, one of 
the largest and best appointed vessels of the East India 
Company, the following narration of which event was 
written by the third mate of the suffering crew :— 

The Winterton sailed f^m Gravesend, under the 
command of Captain Dundas, on the 10th of March 1 792, 
and from the Downs the 4th of April following. After 
a fine wind down Channel, we cleared the land on the 
] 1th, and bade adieu to Old England. The captain had 
before been in India, in the same capacity ; he possessed 
considerable experience, and was allowed by all who 
knew him to be a good seaman. 

No accident worthy of notice occurred during our 
passage to the Cape, where we arrived on the 20th of 
July, and remained till the 1st of August, when, having 
completed our water and other necessaries in False Bay, 
we sailed at daylight, with a fresh breeze from the north- 
west. We accordingly shaped our course to the south- 
east for two days, when the wind shifted and became 
variable between the south and east, blowing fresh till 
the 9th, when a south-west wind succeeded for a short 
time, after which it returned to the south-east. 

It was the intention of Captain Dundas, after leaving 
the Cape of Grood Hope, to take the outer passage for 
India ; but the wind inclining so much from the south- 
east, compelled him to deviate from his original pur- 
pose, and accordingly, on the 10th, he bore away for tho 
channel of Mozambique. Being baffled with light vari- 
able winds and calms for some days, our progress was 
inconsiderable till the 19th, when a south-west wind 
sprang up, which we had reason to believe was the 
regular monsoon. We were then, to the best of my 
recollection, in lat. 25 degrees south. 

Before we stood to the northward. Captain Dundas 
wished to make the Island of Madagascar, somewhere 
near the Bay of St Augustine, in order to avoid the 
phoal, called Basses de Indias, which is so inaccurately 
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laid down on our charts. With a view to accomplish 
this end, we steered east, by compass, from noon of the 
10th till midnight, when I relieved the second offi<$er ; 
the captain being then on deck, altered the course to 
E.N.E. Captain Dundas had two timepieces, one of 
which he had employed in his former voyage, and by it 
he had constantly made the land to the greatest degree 
of exactness. From these and several sets of lunar 
observations, taken four days before, the whole of which 
coincided with th^ timepiece, he at midnight concluded 
with confidence that we were eighty mUes from the 
nearest part of the coast. 

From midnight till two a. h. of the 20th, we steered 
E.N.E., when Sie captain again came on deck) and ob- 
serving the lower steering sail to lift, ordered me to keep 
the ship N.£. by E. The ship was going at the rate 
of six knots. 

Every possible attention was paid to the look-out, 
Captain Dundas looking steadfastly with a night-glass in 
the direction of the land ; but he was so perfectly satis- 
fied with the correctness of his timepiece, that he never 
mentioned sounding. A little before three o'clock, he 
pointed out to me the ship's place on a chart, according 
to which we were then above sixty miles from the land. 
At three he left the deck, and directed me to steer N.E., 
at the same time observing, that we could not make 
more than sixty miles of easting before daylight on that 
course, and that if we were even nearer the land than 
he supposed, it would be impossible to avoid seeing it 
before any accident could happen. 

The captain had not quitted the deck more than 
seven or eight minutes, when the ship struck, going at 
the rate of between six and seven knots. The shock was 
scarcely perceptible, excepting to the man at the helm ; 
the water was perfectly smooth ; neither breakers nor 
surf were heard ; and^ notwithstanding the clearness of 
the horizon, the land was not perceptible. It was then 
new moon and high water, circumstances which, in our 
present situation, were particularly unfortunate. The 
joUy-hoat and yawl were immedifttely got out> and not 
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one hundred yards astern foand &ve fathoms water; 
the sails were immediately thrown aback, and at this 
critical moment every effort was made to get the ship 
off, but without success. 

The kedge-anchor, with a nine>inch hawser, was then 
carried out into five fathoms, and we strove to heave 
her off by means of it, but withoqt effect. The sails 
were then handed, the top-gallant yards and masts 
struck, the long-boat got out) the booms rafted alongside^ 
and the upper deck entirely cleared. 

Daylight discovered to us our situation. The ship 
was upon a reef of rocks about six miles from the land ; 
about half way between the shore and the outer reef 
was another, which was covered at high water. That 
on which the ship struck extended as far to the north- 
ward as we could see, and to the southward nearly the 
whole length of the Bay of St Augustine. 

As the water ebbed, the ship beat with great violence, 
and began to leak. The recruits were sent to the pumps, 
where they continued as long as they could be of ser- 
vice. By eight o'clock the rudder was beaten off, the 
sheathing came up alongside, and there were only eight 
feet water under the ship's bows ; but as she then lay 
quiet, we entertained hopes of being able to get her 
off with the next high tide. After breakfast, I was 
ordered on the gun-deck to get the guns overboard, 
which were received one at a time by the long-boat, and 
dropped at some distance from the ship, that she might 
not strike on them when she should be again raised by 
the tide. A party was at the same time employed upon 
deck in heaving up the rudder, and securing it along- 
side. About half the guns had been carried away, when 
the sea breeze, setting in fresh, occasioned such a surf 
that the boats could not approach. We, however, con- 
tinued to lighten the ship by heaving overboard such 
heavy articles as would float away ; and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when it was high water, made the 
utmost exertions to heave the ship off, but they proved 
ineffectual. 
Finding that the Iobb of the ship was inevitable, the 
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next point was the preservation of the crew and pas- 
Bangers. That an object of such importance might be 
accomplished as completely as the surrounding d^cul- 
ties would permit, every nerve was strained to keep the 
vessel togetiier as long as possible. The masts were cut 
away, by which means the ship was considerably eased ; 
the spars that were not carried away by the surf were 
stored inboard for the pui*pose of constructing rafts. Our 
situation was now truly dreadful ; the ship was likely to 
float a wreck ; every circumstance was so unfavourable 
that we could not expect to derive much advantage 
from all our endeavours, yet we were determined not 
to spare our exertions. We, therefore, collected a 
quantity of beef, bread, liquors, with other articles of 
a similar nature, some barrels of gunpowder, and 
muskets. In a word, whatever wc ju^ed most neces- 
sary was put into the long-boat ; and that no lives might 
be lost throueh the unhappy effects of intoxication, to 
which, on sucn occasions, sailors are generally too much 
addicted, every cask of spirits within reach was staved. 
At sunset, the second m%te and purser were sent on 
shore in the yawl, to seek ^ convenient place for land- 
ing. The other boats, with «ome of our people to watch 
them, were moored astern of the ship, at such a dis- 
tance as was thought sufficiently clear of the surf for 
the night. Captain Dundas observed the latitude at 
noon, and found that the reef on which the ship had 
struck was about sixty-three miles north of the Bay of 
St Augustine in the Island of Madagascar. 

In the course of the evening, the captain assembled 
the people, and, in a short address, after adverting to 
the situation of the vessel, he directed what route they 
were to take after getting on shore, and stated the great 
probability of meeting with a ship at the Bay of St 
Augustine. He particularly insisted on the absolute 
necessity of paying the strictest obedience to the com- 
mands of their officers, at the same time assuring them 
of his assistance and advice, and intimating his deter- 
mination to abide by the ship until he was convinced of 
tbe possibility of the preservation of eve^ person on 
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board. This manly address did not fail to produce the 
desired effect on the minds of those to whom it was di« 
rected ; it was returned with three cheers, and a gene- 
ral promise of acquiescence in his and his officers' 
commands. About midnight we were alarmed by the 
cries of people in distress ; and upon repairing to the 
deck, we had the mortification to see our three boats 
dashed to pieces by the violence of the surf: the wind, 
increasing during the nisht, had occasioned it to break 
much farther out than what was expected. It was not 
without anguish and horror that we beheld the poor 
fellows who had been in the boats struggling to reach 
the ship, while the violence of the surf seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of their preservation. With the 
utmost exertions of those on board we succeeded in 
saving only three out of ten ; many, in the instant of 
grasping a rope, were driven far out of sight, and 
perished. We were thus deprived of the only pro- 
bable means of getting on shore, and the ship at the 
same time beat with such force on the rocks that it was 
doubtful whether she would hold toeether till morning. 
Our consternation, durins the few hours of darkness, 
can be better conceived tnan described, and the horrors 
of the night were augmented by the ignorance of our 
real situation. 

At daylight, on the 21st, we immediately began to 
make raits of what spars and planks we had, and payed 
the cables overboard to get at some that were on the 
orlop deck. We also cut the beams of the poop, shored 
the deck up, and got it ready for a raft. About nine 
A.M. the yawl, with the utmost difficulty, rowed off 
from the shore, through an immense suH*, and soon 
afterwards came within hail, but was desired to keep 
at a distance, as she could not safely come alongside. 
Those on board her reported that the beach was every 
where alike, being covered by a surf as far as they had 
seen. The boat soon afterwards returned to the shore, 
and we saw her no more for seven days. In the fore- 
noon, three or four rafts left the ship with nearly eighty 
people, who got on shore in safety. 
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The loss of the boats rendered the situation of those 
on board extremely precarious. The powerful and ir- 
resistible feeling of self-preservation was excited in 
every breast, and caused Captain Dundas to waver from 
his original declaration to the men. At this critical 
moment he expressed a wish to accompany the ladies 
on shore, as he might have been able, in some degree, 
to alleviate their forlorn condition. From this intention 
he was, however, diverted, and was persuaded to remain 
on board till it was too late. 

The sea-breeze was this day much stronger than be- 
fore, and the surf, consequently, became much heavier. 
In the evening it became so violent as to part the 
hawser which held the ship stem-to ; about sunset she 
drove with her broadside upon the rocks, the sea making 
a breach entirely over her. At seven she parted at the 
chess-tree, when all crowded upon the quarter-deck and 
poop. It was at this moment that I saw Captain Dundas 
for the last time, on the poop with the ladies. Mr 
Chambers, though repeatedly ur^ed to attempt to save 
his life, remained inactive, declarmg his conviction that 
all his efforts would prove ineffectual, and with a per- 
fect resignation to his fate, requested every one to pro- 
vide for his own safety. The ship soon afterwards 
broke up, when a scene ensued of such misery, distrac- 
tion, and horror, as has perhaps never been exceeded. 
At this moment I left the wreck, with the fourth and 
fifth mates, upon a raft which we had constructed for 
the purpose. We were rapidly wafted from our ill-fated 
ship, beyond the reach of the piercing cries of misery, 
which, issuing from more than two hundred people in- 
volved in the most complicated affliction, may be ima- 
gined, but cannot be adequately described. 

After driving all nisht in the expectation that we 
should soon reach the shore, we found ourselves miser- 
ably deceived. Knowing, however, the direction in 
which it lay, we laboured hard, and on the 22d we got 
on shore. 

Proceeding southward, we found that the poop had 
driven on shore with sixty people on it, among whom 
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were fiye oi the la4ies {ii^d seYeraJ gentlemen. These, 
and particularly the former, were really objects of com- 
miseration, on account of the hardships they had under- 
gone. They could eive no account of the captain ; but 
1 have since learned from the carpenter^ that after the 
poop went away, the starboard side of the wreck floated 
with the broadiside uppermost, and that Captain Dundas 
was washed through the quarter-gallery, and was seen 
no more. 

The rest of the people got on shore, some on small 
pieces of the wreck, and others in canoes, in which the 
natives came off, to plunder the remains of the ship ; 
but it v(tva not till Sunday, the 26th, that the last of them 
landed. Captain Dundto, Mr Chambers, three young 
ladies, and forty-eight seamen and soldiers, perished. 
Every article of value thrown upon the beach was se- 
cured by the natives, and the loss of our boats rendered 
it impossible t^ save any of the cargo. 

In a few days the whole of the survivors arrived at 
TnUiar,the residence of the king of Baba, to whom every 
acknowledgment is due for his kindness and humanity, 
from the time of our arrival till the remnant of the 
crew were taken off the island. 

For some days after we reached Tulliar, we remained 
in anxious suspense for the fate of the yawl, as it was 
on her safety alone that we could found the most dis- 
tant hope of relief, the season being so far advanced as 
to render it improbable that any vessel would touch at 
the bay till the next year. From this anxiety, however, 
we were relieved, by her arrival in the river of Tulliar. 
We got her up to the town, and placed a guard over 
her to prevent the natives from destroying her for the 
sake of the iron-work, as they certainly would have 
done, had we been at any distance from the king's re- 
sidence. 

At a consultation of the officers, it was agreed that I 
i^ould go to Mozambique to endeavour to procure a 
vessel, and that every person should exert himself to get 
the boat in readiness for this purpose, with all possible 
dispatoh. The want of tools and other necessary articles 
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prevented the carpenter from doing any tUng more than 
putting a false keel to her, and raising her with the 
burthen board about five inches forwa^. With re- 
gard to sails, we managed tolerably well. Fortunately 
a compass had been put into the boat on the evenine 
of the 20th of August, and a quadrant had been picked 
up on the beach, but we could not procure a chart or a 
single book of navigation. A small geographical 
grammar, which I obtained from one of the soldiers, 
ultimately proved the means of saving our lives. The 
repairs and preparations being completed on the 12th 
of September, I sailed from Tulliar Bay, accompanied 
by the fourth officer, four seamen, and Mr de Souza, a 
passenger, whose knowledge of the Portuguese language 
was likely to prove of considerable value. For two 
days, we made a tolerable progress to the northward, 
with a pleasant westerly breeze, but the wind then shifted 
to N.N.E., and never became fair again. What added 
greatly to our disappointment was, that our small stock 
of provisions, consisting of cakes of Indian com, and 
beef, proved quite rotten and full of maggots, so that 
we had nothing to subsist upon but some raw sweet 
potatoes and sugar-cane, with half a pint of water a 
man per day; for though we had about twenty-five 
gallons of it when we sailed, yet the greatest part of it 
was lost from being kept in calibashes, many of which 
broke with the motion of the boat. 

Thus situated, September 20th, we made the coast 
of Africa, nearly in the latitude of 30 degrees south, the 
currents having carried us considerably farther to the 
westward than we expected. For three days we endea- 
voured to get to the northward, but the wind keeping 
north-east, we were unable to make any progress ; and 
having at that time but a slender stock of water remain- 
ing, it was judged imprudent to persist any longer in 
the design to reach Mozambique. We accordingly 
steered mr Sofala, a Portuguese settlement, situated in 
20 degrees 30 minutes south latitude, to which our little 
book directed us. 

During our run to that place, we put into two rivers, 
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under the idea that it lay in one of them : meeting in 
the last with some inhabitants who spoke Portuguese, 
they advised ns to apprise the governor of our wish to 
reach that place. Wiien informed of our situation, he 
instantly dispatched a letter, with a seasonable supply 
of provisions, and a pilot to conduct us into Sofala, 
where we arrived the 20th of September. By means 
of Mr de Souza, we made the governor acquainted with 
the extent of the unhappy disaster that had befallen 
us, requesting his assistance and his advice how to act. 
He received us with great kindness and humanity, 
desired us to think of nothing for a few days but of 
recruiting ourselves, aud furnished us with clothes, of 
which he observed us to be in great want : but yet there 
was a certain shyness in his behaviour for which we 
could not account. He probably doubted our veracity, 
and took us for some part of the crew of some French 
ship, come with the intention of kidnapping the natives, 
though our ragged and squalid appearance by no means 
justified such an a])prehension. 

His suspicions, however, soon vanished, and he then 
informed us that only one vessel came thither annually, 
that she had sailed about a month before, and would not 
return again till June ; adding, that, as the north-east 
monsoon was set in, it would be impracticable to reach 
Mozambique at that time ; but if we chose, he would fur- 
nish us with guides and necessaries to proceed to Senna, 
an inland Portuguese settlement. At the same time, he 
represented the undertaking in such an unfavourable 
light, together with the point of time likely to intervene 
before any occasion might present itself to proceed 
farther, that, on mature deliberation, we declined all 
thoughts of it, and turned our attention to a boat be- 
longing to the governor, about the size of an Indiaman's 
long-boat, of which, after some hesitation, he made us 
a present. 

Having, through the interest of the governor, pro- 
cured every thing necessary for our voyage, we sailed 
on the 12th of October, &om Sofala. Our evil fortune 

still continued to persecute us, for we had been only 

I 
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tiiree days at sea, during which we had constantly foul 
winds, and had not proceeded above forty miles, when 
the boat proved so extremely leaky, that, with our 
utmost exertions, we could scarcely keep her above 
water. We did not regain Sofala till the 20th of Octo- 
ber, though the distance was so small. 

Our reception by the governor was now totally diffe- 
rent from what we had before experienced ; and as no 
just cause existed for this alteration, it excited in us 
the utmost astonishment. He sent for me and Mr 
Milton, the fourth officer, and, without inquiring the 
cause of our return, informed us that he was preparing 
to dispatch some letters to Killeman, and that we must 
hold ourselves in readiness to accompany the messenger 
who carried them. In vain we represented the feeole 
state of our health, impaired bv the incessant fatigue 
we had recently undergone; m vain we urged the 
necessity of rest to recruit our exhausted spirits ; he 
remained inexorable to all our solicitations. We then 
requested some kind of conveyance, and he at length 
offered us a kind of palanquin, but positively refused 
any assistance to Mr de Souza or the seamen. This 
we therefore rejected with indignation as an invidious 
distinction ; and after providing ourselves some cloth| 
with which to purchase subsistence on our journey, we 
left Sofala on the 1st of November. 

By the 20th of the same month we had travelled 
above 200 miles, through a miserable country, and very 
thinly inhabited. Sometimes, in a distance of forty 
miles, neither a hut nor a single human creature was 
to be seen. The precaution oi surrounding ourselves 
with fire at night, prevented any accident from the 
numerous kinds of wild beasts with which Uie country 
abounds. But the excessive heat of the climate, and 
the fatigue we experienced from being obliged to travel 
during the heat of the day, quite overpowered us. 
During a fortnight we remained in a most deplorable 
state, when the governor of Senna, hearing that we 
were on the way, dispatched palanquins for us, and on 
die 6th of December we arrived at the last-mentioned 
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place. Habere we experienced every attention, and 
received what medical assistance the place afforded. 
However, two of the seamen and Mr Milton, fourth 
mate, a worthy, active, and able young officer, d!ed 
during our stay at that place. 

On the first notice that a vessel was ready to sail, 
we left Senna, and in a few days arrived at Killeman, 
where we embarked on board a sloop, and on the 12th 
of February 1793, Mr de Souza and myself reached 
Mozambique, five months after leaving Madagascar. 

Upon our arrival there, we immediately waited on 
the governor, and acquainted him with the loss of the 
Winterton, as well as every circumstance that had 
occurred since our departure from Madagascar. I 
informed him likewise that I had been deputed by my 
unfortunate shipmates to solicit the aid of the govern- 
ment of Mozambique, requesting him to send a vessel 
for the relief of those in whose behalf I entreated his 
assistance. He replied, that though he felt the strongest 
inclination to relieve my companions, yet circumstances 
prevented him from complying with my request, as 
there was not a ship in the harbour belonging to her 
majesty, the queen of Portugal. 

This being the case, I considered myself authorised 
to endeavour to freight a private vessel to the Island 
of Madagascar, in the name of the Honourable East 
India Company. I should consider myself deficient in 
justice, were I here to omit expressing my grateful 
acknowledgment of the liberal conduct and efficient aid 
of the governor, which soon enabled me completely to 
equip the ship for her intended voyage. 

Leaving Mozambique on the 1st of March, I anchored 
safely, after a tedious passage of twenty-three days, in 
the Bay of St Augustine. I immediately repaired to 
Tulliar, to inform my unfortunate companions that at 
length a vessel was arrived for the purpose of fetching 
them away. But my abilities are unequal, and, indeed, 
the powers of language are scarcely adequate, to describe 
the miserable state in which I found the unfortunate 
survivors. Overwhelmed with despondency^ tkevc 
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afflictions wei-e greatly augmented by the attacks of a 
malignant fever ; and as no kind of surgical stores had 
been saved from the wreck, they were wholly destitute 
of medicines to alleviate its fatal effects. Being deprived, 
likewise, of the necessaries of life to which they had 
been accustomed, the number of people, including the 
passengers, was reduced to 130, though nearly double 
that number had been saved from the wreck. From 
their emaciated condition it was ten days before the 
embarkation was completed, in spite of all my exertions 
to expedite that business. At length, on the 3d of April, 
I sailed from Madagascar with this unhappy remnant 
of my friends and fellow-sufferers, and on the 11th 
arrived at Mozambique. During our passage seven 
persons died, two of whom were passengers. 

I should be wanting in gratitude were I not to men- 
tion the flattering reception we experienced from the 
governor and inhabitants of Mozambique. Our forlorn 
condition inspired them with sentiments which do honour 
to their humanity ; they prepared an hospital for the 
sick, and vied with each other in soothing and unremit- 
ting attention to the ladies. Though the sick received 
every possible attention, it was some time before they 
recovered. Being anxious to return to our native coun- 
try, through the interest of the governor we hired a 
private vessel to convey us to Madras, in order to bo 
conveyed by some one of the Company's ships to Eng- 
land. We had not been at sea many days before we 
were chased by a French privateer, who at length came 
up to us ; and proving very superior in force, we found 
resistance useless. We again lamented our unhappy 
situation, which had involved us in a fresh perplexity, 
and seemed to cut off all prospect of that happiness 
which we had so fondly anticipated. Our apprehensions 
were, however, soon dispelled, for shortly after our cap- 
ture by the privateer, we wei*e retaken by a Dutch East- 
Indiaman, who placed us on board the Scorpion sloop, 
and at length we were safely landed in England. 



NAUTICAL SECONDSIGHT. 

The Nautical Magazine for March 1834* contains a 
series of documents respecting a very curious art, which 
we have fancifully entitled Nautical Second-Sight. It 
would appear to have been practised by only one indi- 
vidual, a Monsieur Bottineau, who held a situation 
under the French government in the Mauritius, towards 
the end of the last century, and who, proving quite un- 
successful in his endeavours to sell the discovery to 
advantage, permitted it to die with him. It consisted 
in a power of foretelling the approach of vessels to land, 
long before they were visible either to the eye or by a 
glass. '' As early as the year 1762," says Bottineau, in 
one of his statements, '* holding then an inferior situa- 
tion in the king's navy, it appeared to me that a vessel 
approaching land must produce a certain effect upon 
the atmosphere, and cause the approach to be discovered 
by a practised eye even before the vessel itself was 
visible. After making many observations, I thought I 
could discover a particular appearance before the vessel 
came in sight : sometimes I was right, but more fre- 
quently wrong ; so that at the time I gave up all 
thoughts of success. In 1764, I was appointed to a 
situation in the Isle of France : while there, having 
much leisure time, I again betook myself to my favourite 
observations. Here the advantages I possessed were 
much greater than before. First, the clear sky and 
pure atmosphere, at certain periods of the day, were 
favourable to my studies, and as fewer vessels came to 
the island, I was less liable to error than was the case 
off the coast of France, where vessels are continually 
passing, some of which may never arrive in sight, al- 
though the indications I allude to may have been wit- 
nessed by roe. I had not been more than six months 

* The Nautical Magazine, or Journal of Maritime Discovery, 
Voyages and Papers, &o. No. 25. London : Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, and R. B. Bate. March 1834. 
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upon the island when I became confident that my dis- 
covery was certain, and all that was requisite was to 
acquire more experience, and then Nauscopie would 
become a real science. 

As the officers in the island led an idle life, they were 
frequently on the shore looking through their gUsses to 
discover when a vessel was arriving from Europe. I 
frequently laid wagers that a vesselwas arriving, one, 
two, and even three days before she was actually in 
sight ; and as I was very seldom wrong, I gained a 
considerable sum of money. The officers attributed my 
success to a particular power of vision I possessed; 
but then, again, they were quite puzzled on reflecting 
that although they used glasses, I never employed any. 
In 1780, 1 wrote to the minister of marine, Marech^l 
de Castries, announcing my discovery^ In his answer 
he instructed the governor of the island to enter my 
announcements of arrivals in a private register for two 
years at least. On the 15th of May 1782, my observai* 
tions commenced. On the 16th May, I announced to 
the governor that three vessels were near the island. 
Orders were immediately giveu to the vigies ;* their 
glasses were turned to the direction I had pointed out. 
Their declaration was, 'No vessel in sight.' On the 
17th, the viffies informed the governor that a ship had 
just appeared above the horizon. On the 18th, a second 
came in sight, and on the 26th, a third was visible to 
the naked eye. Viscount de Souillac sent for me on the 
last day, and made me an offer of 10,000 livres, and a 
pension of 1200 livres a-year on the part of government, 
if I would disclose my secret : but not conceiving the 
remuneration sufficient, I declined accepting the offer. 
Viscount de Souillac, some months after, wrote to M. de 
Castries ; he stated that I had made the surprising dis- 
covery of a new art — ^that of being able to observe the 
arrival of vessels 100, 150, and even 200 leagues dis- 
tant ; that for more than fifteen years I had regularly 

* Officers whose duty it is to look out for vessels approaohiof 
tbeialaad. 
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predicted the arrival of vessels, sometimes three or four 
days before they could be seen with a glass ; that the 
register kept by order of the minister showed that I had 
almost always been right in my predictions ; and that 
even when I had announced the approach of a vessel 
which did not actually arrive, it was proved beyond a 
doubt that the vessel or vessels in question were foreign 
ones that had come within two or three days' sail of the 
island, and had proceeded to their destination without 
touching at the Isle of France." Upon one occasion he 
asserted that a fleet of eleven vessels was approaching 
the island ; the announcement caused great alarm, as 
we anticipated an attack from the English. A sloop of 
war was instantly dispatched to look out ; but before 
she returned, Mr Bottineau came to the governor, and 
informed him that the signs in the atmosphere had 
disappeared, and that the fleet had taken a difl*erent 
direction. Some time after this, a vessel arrived here 
from the East Indies, and reported that she had seen 
a fleet of eleven vessels sailing towards Fort St William. 
In fine, that from the year 1778 till 1782, he had an- 
nounced the arrival of 575 vessels, many of them four 
days before they became visible. The letter terminated 
thus — '* However incredible this discovery may appear, 
myself and a great many officers, naval and military, 
must bear testimony to the announcements made by Mr 
Bottineau. We cannot treat him as an impostor, or as 
a visionary. We have had ocular demonstration for so 
many years, and in no instance has any vessel reached 
the island, the approach of which he had not predicted ; 
those which did approach, but did not touch the island, 
were in most cases proved to be foreign vessels." 

" A short time after this letter had been dispatched — 
(this letter, I am certain, reached the office of M. de 
Castries, but, I am also certain, was never perused by 
him) — I determined to return to my native country, 
and accordingly took my passage on board one of his 
Majesty's vessels commanded by Captain Dufour. I 
felt somewhat anxious to ascertain whether the effect 
produced on the atmosphere, when a vessel approaches, 
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would be somewhat similar as regards the approach of 
one vessel towards another, and, to my great delight, 
I perceived it to be the same, although less powerful ; 
but my eyes now became so practised, that not onoe 
during the voyage did I make a mistake. I announced 
to Captain Dufour the approach of twenty-seven vessda, 
while proceeding to our destination ; but what afforded 
me more heartfelt satisfaction than my previous obser- 
vations, namely, certain appearances in the skies ^en 
a vessel approaches land, the observer being on board ; 
or similar appearances when one vessel approaches 
another ; and, in my opinion, to be able to discover land 
from a vessel by the same phenomenon, long before it 
is in sight, is, if possible, of infinitely greater advantage 
to navigation. Upon one occasion I told Captain Dufour 
that we were not more than thirty leagues from some 
land. This he denied to be possible : however, upon 
looking attentively to his reckoning, he was compelled 
to acknowledge that he was in error, and immediately 
altered his course. I discovered land three times during 
the voyage ; once at the distance of 150 leagues. On 
the 13th June 1784, 1 landed at L'Orient, ana instantly 
proceeded to Paris. My applications to the minister 
to obtain an audience were not attended to ; and the 
only answer I obtained from the officer of marine was, 
that my memorial was under consideration. Abb^ 
Fontenay, the editor of the Mercure de France^ having 
heard of my pretended discovery, without even asking 
to see my certificates, signed by the governor of the 
Isle of France, and all the officers of the garrison there, 
thought proper to turn my discovery into ridicule, and 
affirmed that it was not * ships at sea, but castles in the 
air,' I had found out. In this state does the Affair 
remain." 

Among the documents published in the Nautical 
Magazine, are certificates by the principal authorities 
in the island, confirming the truth of Bottineau's own 
statement. '' All his science," says the governor, '* is 
in his eyes ; he sees in nature signs that indicate the 
presence of vessels, as we assert that fire exists in a 
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place where we perceive the smoke ; that is the com- 
parison he makes, when speaking to others concerning 
his art/' The ingenious discoverer appears to have 
made repeated but vain attempts to gain the patronage 
of his native government, and to have finally died in 
obscurity about the time of the revolution. All recol- 
lection of his pretensions was then lost in the agitations 
of the political world ; nor would it have ever been 
revived, if a French lady, who collected autographs, 
had not obtained the papers, amongst others which had 
been thrown aside in the French state-paper office, 
which were given to her by the celebrated Cambac^res, 
in order that she might cut out the signatures. Through 
this channel they have now reached the public. 

M. Bottineau's art, if an art at all, does not appear 
to have been founded upon the phenomena of unequal 
refraction, by which vessels and other objects below 
the horizon are sometimes made to appear above it, in 
their natural or in an inverted position^~and which are 
described and accounted for by Sir David Brewster, in 
his various treatises respecting optics. It rested on 
certain atmospherical effects, of a different kind, and 
which it would perhaps be difficult for any person to 
rediscover. The only light which Bottineau has afforded 
on this point, is conveyed in no very satisfactory terms, 
as follows : — *^ Nauscopie,** says he, "is the art of ascer- 
taining the approach of vessels, or, being in a vessel, 
the approach to land, at a very great distance. This 
knowledge neither results from the undulation of the 
waves, nor from quick sight, nor from a particular 
sensation, but simply from observing the horizon, which 
bears upon it certam signs indicative of the approach 
of vessels, or land. 

When a vessel approaches land, or another vessel, a 
meteor appears in the atmosphere, of a particular nature, 
ffisible to every eye, without any difficult effort : it is not 
by the effect of a fortuitous occurrence that this meteor 
makes its appearance under such circumstances ; it is, 
on the contrary, the necessary result of the approach 
of one vessel towards another, or towards land. The 
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existence of this meteor, and the knowledge of its diffe- 
rent modifications, constitute the certainty and the pre- 
cision of my announcements.'^ 

To account for the meteor, he suggests a theory :^- 
" The vast expanse of water forms an immense abyss, 
in which substances of every kind are continually enter- 
ing. The enormous number of animals, fishes, birds, 
vegetable and mineral productions, which are decom- 
posed in the vast body of water, produce a continual 
fermentation of matter, which abounds in spirit of salt, 
oil, sulphur, bitumen, &o. The presence of these gases 
is sufficiently apparent, from the smell and disagreeable 
taste of sea- water. These gases, closely united with the 
sea-water, remain stationary so long as the waters are 
quiet, and not disturbed ; or they may only experience 
a slight internal agitation, which is manifested exter- 
nally in a small degree. But when the water is put in 
motion by stormy weather, or by an active mass which 
passes over its surface with violence and rapidity (a 
vessel for instance), then the volatile vapours that are 
enclosed within the bosom of the deep, escape, and rise 
in smoke (fumee), composing a vast envelope around 
the vessel. As the vessel advances, the envelope ad- 
vances with it, increasing every instant by fresh emana- 
tions. These emanations are so many small particuhir 
clouds, which by degrees joining each other, form a 
kind of cloud {nappe), that projects forward, one ex- 
tremity of which touches the vessel, while the other 
extremity advances to a considerable distance. This 
train of vapours is not on that account visible ; it escapes 
observation bv the transparencv of its parts ; and it is 
lost among the other fluids that compose the atmo- 
sphere ; but as soon as the vessel reaches a situation in 
which it meets with other homogeneous vapours, such 
as those which escape from the earth, one perceives, on 
a sudden, that cloud {nappe), until then so limpid and 
subtle, acquire consistence and colour, by the mixing 
of the two opposed columns. The change commences 
at the prolonged extremities, which by contact unite, 
are strengthened and coloured ; and then^ every minute^ 
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as the vessel advanoes, the change is graduated, gains 
the centre, and at length the engrainement being com- 
plete, the phenomenon becomes more manifesti and the 
vessel appears. 

Such, in a few words, is the revelation of the cause 
and the effects of a phenomenon, which, however won- 
derful it may be, accords, notwithstanding, with physical 
notions. 

Whatever cause may be assigned for this phenome- 
non, it is quite certain that it is the infallible satellite 
of a vessel ; and that, in consequence of its prolonged 
form, it manifests itself to the eyes, one, two, three, 
four, five, and even six days, before the vessel itself, 
according to the state of the weather, and the nature 
of the obstacles it meets with. When the vessel sails 
with a fair wind, and meets with no obstacle, the pheno- 
menon possesses its greatest celerity: and arriving 
several days before the vessel, it affords the observer 
the means of announcing the presence of a vessel at a 
considerable distance ; but when the vessel meets with 
contrary winds, it will be understood that this circum- 
stance must have a great influence on the progress of 
the phenomenon. On this account, I state that the 
phenomenon sometimes appears four or five days before 
the vessel, and sometimes only one day. This defect of 
uniformity in the apparition results from the greater 
or less impediment it meets with* 

It will naturally be supposed that there may be 
weather when the phenomenon cannot show itself be- 
fore the vessel : for instance, in a violent gale, which 
appears at first sight capable of carrying away the 
phenomenon— ^ven dissipating, and entirely destroying 
it. This, however, is not the case. The most impe- 
tuous wind only retards the apparition of the pheno- 
menon, without destroying it. But when the vessel has 
reached a certain distance from land, then the pheno- 
menon has acquired so much consistence, that it over- 
comes the efforts of the strongest winds, which, though 
they agitate it, still leave some part which they cannot 
wholly disperse. 
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The whole of my science consists in being able to 
follow the apparition of this meteor, and distinguish its 
character, in order not to confound it with the other 
clouds in the atmosphere, and which are not to be at- 
tended to. In order to make these observations, neither 
telescopes nor mathematical instruments are required ; 
the e^es alone are sufficient. 

It IS not even necessary to be upon the coast ; where 
the horizon of the sea can be discovered, the observer 
can announce the arrival of vessels. 

The cloudy mass does not present itself suddenly, and 
with all its character. The first appearance is equi- 
vocal, and only puts the observer upon his guard, who 
then can commence his study, without being in haste, 
to certify that the vessel is arriving ; but, by degrees, 
the forms are developed, the colours assume a certain 
tone, the volume acquires consistence, so that the NatU' 
copie can no longer doubt that a vessel is behind ; be- 
cause these forms and these developements are such that 
they can only belong to these kinds of vapours. 

As the vessel advances, the meteor extends, and be* 
comes consistent. From the moment I became familiar 
with this singular analogy, I never failed seeing my 
aimouncements followed with complete success; and 
this punctuality caused the great astonishment men- 
tioned in my certificates, &c. from the governor, officers, 
and inhabitants. Convinced of the effect, but not un- 
derstanding the cause, they could not conceive that a 
science existed which could give to man a foreknow- 
ledge of events so distant, with respect to time and 
place. The people attributed these operations to the 
power of magic ; the better informed ascribed them to 
chance. Nothing, however, is more natural than this 
principle.** 



SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 

The colony of Senegal, on the coast of Africa, was cap- 
tured from the French by the English in the year 1809^ 
but was ceded to its former masters at the peace of 
1815, when the French government fitted out an expe- 
dition, consisting of the governor and other functionaries, 
to take possession of the restored settlement. The 
vessels dispatched for this purpose (May 1816] were 
the Medusa frigate, the Loire store-ship, the Argus 
brig, and the Echo corvette. On board of the Medusa 
there was a family of the name of Ficard, whose story, 
from the sufferings which they endured, has excited no 
small degree of sympathy. Monsieur Picard, the father, 
was an aged man, and a lawyer by profession, who had 
sought for and with difiiculty obtained the situation of 
resident attorney at Senegal, where he had formerly 
been for several years. He was accompanied by his 
eldest daughter. Mademoiselle, and her sister Catherine, 
both children by a first marriage, and his wife and 
3'ounger daughters ; the whole composing a happy 
group, but ill calculated to endure the horrors which 
overtook the luckless expedition. 

During several days the voyage was delightful. All 
the ships of the expedition kept together ; but at length 
the breeze became changeable, and they sdl disappeared 
from each other. The Peak of Teneriffe was passed by 
the Medusa on the 28th of June, and soon the shores of 
Sahara came in sight. Off this low part of the coast of 
Africa lies the Arguin Bank, a sandy reef, dangerous 
to mariners, and which the ignorant and headstrong 
captain of the Medusa, notwithstanding all the hints on 
the sublect, persisted in disregarding. In the mean- 
while, the wind, blowing with great violence, impelled 
the vessel nearer and nearer to the danger which 
menaced it. A species of stupor overpowered the 
minds of those on board, and a mournful silence pre- 
vailed. The colour of the water entirely changed ; a 
drcundsti^ice remarked even by the ladies. Abou^ 
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three in the afternoon of the 2d of July, being in 19" 
30' north latitude, an unirersal cry was heard upon 
deck. All declared they saw the sand rolling among 
the ripple of the sea. The captain in an instant ordered 
to sound. The line gave eighteen fathoms, but on a 
second sounding it gave ohly six. He at last saw his 
error, and hesitated no longer on changing his course, 
but it was too late. A strong concussion told that the 
frigate had struck. Terror and consternation were 
instantly depicted in every face ; the crew stood motion- 
less, and the passengers were in utter despair. The 
account of the miserable shipwreck which ensued is al- 
ready well known. Not only the worst possible manage- 
ment was displayed, but an absolute want of humanity 
and bravery. The governor and other exalted func- 
tionaries attempted to leave the crew and humbler 
passengers to their fate, but were prevented by the 
soldiers ; at length a raft was formed and coverea with 
passengers, nearly all of whom perished either by one 
another's knives, by hunger, or by drowning ; several 
boats were also filled, but only two were properly pro- 
visioned ; and, in short, out of 400 persons who were 
on board, only a few reached Senegal in the provisioned 
boats, and two small parties were able to effect a land- 
ing, which was not till the foutth day after the aban- 
donment of the wreck, and when hunger overcame the 
fear of the natives. 

Among the persons who reached the shoi*e, were the 
Picards, in a state approaching to utter destitution. 
** Doubtless, we experienced great joy at having escaped 
the fury of the flood (says Mademoiselle, the eldest 
daughter, in her narrative, which we quote in an 
abridged form), but how much was it lessened by the 
feelings of our horrible situation I Without water, 
without provisions, and the majority of us nearly naked, 
was it to be wondered at that We should be seized with 
terror, on thinking of the obstacles which we had to 
surmount, the fatigues, the privations, the pains and 
the sufferings we had to endure, with the dangers we 
bad to encounter in the immense and frightful desert 
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we had to traverse before we could arrive at our 
destination. About seven in the morning, a caravan 
was formed to penetrate into the interior, for the pur- 
pose of procuring fresh water. We did accordingly 
find some at a little distance from the sea, by digging 
among the sand. Every one instantly flocked round the 
little wells, which furnished enough to quench our 
thirst. This brackish water was found to be delicious, 
although it had a sulphureous taste ; its colour was that 
of whey. As all our clothes were wet and in tatters, 
and as we had nothing to change them, some generous 
officers offered theirs. My stepmother, my cousin, and 
my sister, were dressed in them ; for myself, I pre- 
ferred keeping my own. We remained nearly an hour 
beside our beneflcent fountain, then took the route for 
Senegal ; that is, a southerly direction, for we did not 
know exactly where that country lay. It was agreed 
that the females and children shoufd walk before the 
caravan, that they might not be left behind. The 
sailors voluntarily carried the youngest on their 
shoulders, and every one took the route along the 
coast. Notwithstanding it was nearly seven o'clock, 
the sand was quite burning, and we suffered severely, 
walking without shoes, havmg lost them whilst landing. 
As soon as we arrived on the shore, we went to walk 
on the wet sand, to cool us a little. Thus we travelled 
during all the night, without encountering any thing 
but shells, which wounded our feet. 

On the morning of the 9th, we saw an antelope on 
the top of a little hill, which instantly disappeared be- 
fore we had time to shoot it. The desert seemed to our 
view one immense plain of sand, on which was seen not 
one blade of verdure. However, we still found water 
by digging in the sand. In the forenoon, two officers 
of marine complained that our family incommoded the 
progress of the caravan. It is true, the females and 
the children could not walk so quickly as the men. We 
walked as fast as it was possible for us ; nevertheless, 
we often fell behind, which obliged them to halt till we 
came up. These officers, joined with other indiyidoalsv 
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considered among themselves whether they would wait 
for us, or abandon us in the desert I will be bold to 
say, however, that but few were of the latter opinion. 
My father being informed of what was plotting against 
us, stepped up to the chiefs of the conspiracy, and re- 
proached them in the bitterest terms for their selfish- 
ness and brutality. The dispute waxed hot. Those 
who were desirous of leaving us drew their swords, and 
my father put his hand upon a poniard, with whicdi he 
had provided himself on quitting the frigate. At this 
scene, we threw ourselves in between them, conjuring 
him rather to remain in the desert with his &mily, than 
seek the assistance of those who were, perhaps less 
humane than the Moors themselves. Several people 
took our part, particularly M. B^gn^re, captain of in- 
fantry, who quieted the dispute by saying to his soldiers, 
<My friends, you are Frenchmen, and I have the 
honour to be your commander ; let us never abandon 
an unfortunate family in the desert, so long as we are 
able to be of use to them.' Tlus brief but energetic 
speech caused those to blush who wished to leave us. 
All then joined with the old captain, saying they would 
not leave us, on condition we would waUc quicker. M. 
B^gndre and his soldiers replied, they did not wish to 
impose conditions on those to whom they were desirous 
of doing a favour ; and the unfortunate nunily of Picard 
were again on the road with the whole caravan. 

About noon, hunger was felt so powerfully among us, 
that it was agreed upon to go to the small hills of sand 
which were near the coast, to see if any herbs could be 
found fit for eating ; but we only got poisonous plants, 
among which were various kinds of euphorbium. Con- 
volvuJi of a bright green carpeted the downs ; but on 
tasting their leaves, we found them as bitter as gall. 
The caravan rested in this place, whilst several officers 
went farther into the interior. They came back in 
about an hour, loaded with wild purslain, which they 
distributed to each of us. Every one instantly devoured 
his bunch of herbage, without leaving the smallest 
branch ; but as our hunger was far from being satis- 
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fied with this small allowance, the soldiers and sailors 
betook themselves to look for more. They soon brought 
back a sufficient quantity, which was equally distributed, 
and devoured upon the spot, so delicious had hunger 
made that food to us. For myself, I declare I never 
ato any thing with so much appetite in all my life. 
Water was also found in this place, but it was of an 
abominable taste. After this truly frugal repast, we 
continued our route. The heat was insupportable in 
the last degree. The sands on which we trode were 
burning ; nevertheless, several of us walked on these 
scorching coals without shoes ; and the females had no- 
thing but their hair for a cap. When we reached the 
sea-shore, we all ran and lay down among the waves. 
After remaining there some time, we took our route 
along the wet beach. On our journey we met with 
several large crabs, which were of considerable service 
to us. Every now and then we endeavoured to slake 
our thirst by sucking their crooked claws. About nine 
at night, we halted between two pretty high sand-hills. 
After a short talk concerning our misfortunes, all 
seemed desirous of passing the night in this place, not- 
withstanding we heard on every side the roaring of 
leopards. 

Our situation had been thus perilous during the 
night ; nevertheless, at break of day we had the satis- 
faction of finding none missing. About sunrise we held 
a little to the east, to get farther into the interior to 
find fresh water, and lost much time in a vain search. 
The country which we now traversed was a little less 
arid than that which we had passed the preceding day. 
The hills, the valleys, and a vast plain of sand, were 
strewed with mimosa or sensitive plants, presenting to 
our sight a scene we had never before seen in the 
desert. The country is bounded as it were by a chain 
of mountains, or high downs of sand, in the direction 
of north and south, without the slightest trace of culti- 
vation. 

Towards ten in the morning, some of our companions 

were desiroos of making observations in the interior, 

J 
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and they did not go in Tain. They infltonily retained, 
and told us they had seen two Arab tents upon a slight 
rising ground. We instantly directed our steps thither. 
We had to pass great downs of sand Teiy sUppery^ and 
arrived in a large plain, streaked here and there with 
verdure ; but the turf was so hard and pierein^ that 
we could scarcely walk over it without wounding our 
feet. Our presence in these frightful solitudes put to 
flight three or four Moorish shepherds, who herded a 
small flock of sheep and goats in an oasisi At. last we 
arrived at the tents for which we were searehing, and 
found in them three Mooresses and two little children, 
who did not seem in the least frightened by our visit. 
A negro servant, belonging to an officer of marine, in- 
terpreted between us and the good women, who^ yrben 
they had heard of our misfortunes, offered us millet 
and water for payment. We bought a little of that 
grain at the rate of thirty pence a handful : the water 
was got for three francs a glass ; it was very good, and 
none grudged the money it cost. As a gla^ of water, 
with a handful of millet, was but a poor dinner for 
famished people, my father bought two kids, which they 
would not give him under twenty piastres. We imme* 
diately killed them, and our Mooresses boiled them in 
a large kettle." 

Riming their march, the party fell in with several 
friendly Moors or Arabs, who conducted them to their 
encampment. ** We found a Moor in the camp who 
had previously known my father in Senegal, and who 
spoke a little French. We were all struck with astonish- 
ment at the unexpected meeting. My father recollected 
having employed long ago a young goldsmith at Senegal, 
and, discovering the Moor Amet to be the same person, 
shook him by the hand. After that good fellow had 
been made acquainted with our shipwreck, and to what 
extremities our unfortunate family had been reduced, 
he could not refrain from tears. Amet was not satis- 
fied with deploring our hard fate ; he was desirous of 
proving that he was generous and humane, and instantly 
distributed among us a lafge quantity of milk and water 
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free of any charge. He also raised for onr family « 
large tent of the skins of camels, cattle, and sheep, be- 
cause his religion would not allow him to lodge under 
the same roof with Christians. The place appeared 
very dark, and the obscurity made us uneasy. Amet 
and our conductors lighted a large fire to quiet us ; and 
at last, bidding us good night, and retiring to his tent, 
aaidy * Sleep in peace ; the God of the Christiana is also 
the Gtod of the Mussulmen.' " 

Next day the band of wayfarers, assisted by asses 
which they had hired from the Moors, regained the 
sea-shore, still pursuing the route for Senegal, and they 
had the satisfaction of perceiving a ship out at sea, to 
which they made signals. ^ The vessel having ap- 
proached sufficiently near the coast, the Moors who 
were with us threw themselves into the sea, and swam 
to it. In about half an hour we saw these friendly as- 
sistants returning, making float before them three small 
barrels. Arrived on shore, one of them gave a letter 
to the leader of our party from the commander of the 
ship, which was the Argus, a vessel sent to seek after 
the raft, and to give us provisions. This letter announced 
a small barrel of biscuit, a tierce of wine, a half tierce 
of brandy, and a Dutch cheese. Oh, fortunate event I 
We were very desirous of testifying our gratitude to 
the generous commander of the brig, but he instantly 
set out and left us. We staved the barrels which held 
our small stock of provisions, and made a distribution. 
Each of us had a biscuit, about a glass of wine, a half 
glass of brandy, and a small morsel of cheese. Each 
drank his allowance of wine at one gulp ; the brandy 
was not even despised by the ladies. I however pre- 
ferred quantity to quality, and exchanged my ration of 
brandy for one of wine. To describe our joy whilst 
taking this repast, is impossible. Exposed to the fierce 
rays of a vertical sun, exhausted by a long train of 
suffering, deprived for a long while of the use of any 
kind of spirituous liquors, when our portions of water, 
wine, and brandy, mingled in our stomachs, we became 
like insane people. IMe, which had lately been a great 
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burden, now became precious to ns. Forebeads, lower- 
ing and sulky, began to unwrinkle ; enemies became 
most brotherly ; the avaricious endeavoured to foiget 
their selfishness and cupidity ; the children smiled for 
the first time since our shipwreck — ^in a word, every 
one seemed to be bom again from a condition melan- 
choly and dejected. 

About six in the evening, my father finding himself 
extremely fatigued, wished to rest himself. We allowed 
the caravan to move on, whilst my stepmother and 
myself remained near him, and the rest of the family 
followed with their asses. We all three soon fell asleep. 
When we awoke, we were astonished at not seeing onr 
companions. The sun was sinking in the west. We 
saw several Moors approaching us, mounted on camels ; 
and my father reproached himself for having slept so 
long. Their appearance gave us great uneasiness, and 
we wished much to escape from them, but my step- 
mother and myself fell quite exhausted. The Moors 
with long beards, having come quite close to us, one of 
them aUghted, and addressed us in the following words : 
' Be contorted, ladies ; under the costume of an Arab, 
you see an Englishman who is desirous of serving you. 
Having heard at Senegal that Frenchmen were thrown 
ashore on these deserts, I thought my presence might 
be of some service to them, as I was acquainted with 
several of the princes of this arid country.' These 
noble words from the mouth of a man we had at first 
taken to be a Moor, instantly quieted our fears. Reco- 
vering from our fright, we rose and expressed to the 
philanthropic Englishman the gratitude we felt. Mr 
Camet, the name of the generous Briton, told us that 
our caravan, which he had met, waited for us at about 
the distance of two leagues. He then gave us some 
biscuit, which we ate ; and we then set off together to 
join our companions. Mr Garnet wished ns to mount 
his camels, but my stepmother and myself, being unable 
to persuade ourselves we could sit securely on their 
hairy haunches, continued to walk on the moist sand ; 
whilst my father, Mr Camet, and the Moors who 
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accompanied him, proceeded on the camels. We soon 
reached a little river, of which we wished to drink, but 
found it as salt as the sea. Mr Camet desired us to 
have patience, and we should find some at the place 
where our caravan waited. We forded that river knee- 
deep. At last, having walked about an hour, we rejoined 
our companions, who had found several wells of fresh 
water. It was resolved to pass the night in this place, 
which seemed less arid than any we saw near us. The 
soldiers being requested to go and seek wood to light a 
fire, for the purpose of frightening the ferocious beasts 
which were heard roaring around us, refused ; but Mr 
Camet assured us that the Moors who were with him 
knew well how to keep all such intruders from our 
camp. 

We passed a very good night, and at four in the 
morning continued our route along the shore. Mr Car- 
net left us to endeavour to procure some provisions. 
At noon, the heat became so violent that even the 
Moors themselves bore it with difficulty. We then 
determined on finding some shade behind the high 
mounds of sand which appeared in the interior; but 
how were we to reach them f The sands could not be 
hotter. We had been obliged to leave our asses on the 
shore, for they would neither advance nor recede. The 
greater part of us had neither shoes nor hats ; notwith- 
standing, we were obliged to go forward almost a long 
league to find a little shade. Whether from want of 
air, or the heat of the ground on which we seated our- 
selves, we were nearly suffocated. I thought my last 
hour was come. Already my eyes saw nothing but a 
dark cloud, when a person of the name of Borner, who 
was to have been a smith at Senegal, gave me a boot 
containing some muddy water, which he had had the 
precaution to keep. I seized the elastic vase, and has- 
tened to swallow the liquid in large draughts. One of 
my companions, equally tormented with thirst, envious 
of the pleasure I seemed to feel, and which I felt effec- 
tually, seized the boot in his turn, but it availed him 
nothing. The water which remained was so disgust- 
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ing that he could not drink it, and spilled it on the 
ground. Captain B^gnere, who was present, judging, 
by the water that fell, how loathsome must that nave 
been which I had drunk, offered me some crumbs of 
biscuit, which he had kept most carefully in his pocket. 
I chewed that mixture of bread, dust, and tobacco, but 
I could not swallow it, and gave it all masticated to 
one of my younger brothers, who had fallen from ina- 
nition. 

We were about to quit this furnace, when we saw 
our generous Englishman approaching, who brought 
OS provisions. At this sight X felt my strength revive, 
and ceased to desire death, which I had before called 
on to release me from my sufferings. Several Moors 
accompanied Mr Camet, and every one was loaded. 
On their arrival we had water, with rice and dried fish 
in abundance. Every one drank his allowance of water, 
but had not ability to eat, although the rice was excel- 
lent. We were all anxious to return to the sea, that 
we might bathe ourselves, and the caravan put itself 
on the road to the breakers of Sahara. After an hour's 
march of great suffering, we regained the shore, as well 
as our asses, who were lying in the water. We rushed 
among the waves, and lUTter a bath of half an hour, we 
reposed ourselves upon the beach." 

There was still another day's painful travelling before 
reaching the banks of the river Senegal, where boats 
were expected to be ready to convey the party to the 
town of St Louis, the place of their destination. " Dur- 
ing the day we hastened our march ; and fur the first 
time since our shipwreck, a smiling picture presented 
itself to our view. The trees always green, with which 
that noble river is shaded, the humming-birds, the red- 
birds, the paroquets, the promerops, and others, who 
flitted among their long yielding branches, caused in us 
emotions difficult to express. We could not satiate our 
eyes with gazing on the beauties of this place, verdure 
being so enchanting to the sight, especially after having 
travelled through the desert. Before reaching the 
river, we had to descend a little hill covered with thorny 
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boshes. It was four o'clock in the afternoon before 
the boats of the government arrived, and we all em- 
barked. Biscuit and wine were found in each of them, 
and all were refreshed. After sailing for an hour down 
the stream, we came in sight of St Louis, a town mise- 
rable in appearance, but delightful to our vision after 
so much suffering. At six in the evening we arrived 
at the fort, where the late English governor and others, 
including our generous friend Mr Garnet, were met to 
receive us. My father presented us to the governor, 
who had alighted ; he appeared to be sensibly affected 
with our misfortunes, the females and children chiefly 
exciting his commiseration ; and the native inhabitants 
and Europeans tenderly shook the hands of the unfor- 
tunate people : the negro slaves even seemed to deplore 
our disastrous fate. 

The governor placed the most sickly of our compa- 
nions in an hospital ; various inhabitants of the colony 
received others into their houses ; M. Artigue obligingly 
took charge of our family. Arriving at his house, we 
there found his wife, two ladies, and an English lady, 
who begged to be allowed to assist us. Taking my 
sister Caroline and myself, she conducted us to her 
house, and presented us to her husband, who received 
us in the most affable manner ; after which she led us 
to her dressing-room, where we were combed, cleaned, 
and dressed by the domestic negresses, and were most 
obligingly furnished with linen from her own wardrobe, 
the whiteness of which was strongly contrasted with our 
sable countenances. In the midst of my misfortunes 
my soul preserved all its strength; but this sudden 
change of situation affected me so much, that I thought 
my intellectual faculties were forsaking me. When I 
had a little recovered from my faintness, our generous 
hostess conducted us to the saloon, where we found her 
husband and several English officers sitting at table. 
These gentlemen invited us to partake of their repast, 
but we took nothing but tea and some pastry. Among 
these Enelish was a young Frenchman, who, speaking 
sufficient^ well their la^guage, served to interpret 
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between usl InTiting us to recite to them tbe story of 
our shipwreck and all our misfortunes, which we did 
in few words, they were astonished how females and 
children had been able to endure so much fatigue and 
misery. As they saw we had need of repose, they all 
retired, and our worthy Englishwoman put us to bed, 
where we were not long before we fell into a profound 
sleep." 

Monsieur Picard and his family were now settled ; but 
nothing but a series of misfortunes attended him, the 
first of which was the death of his wife and sevex^ of 
the children, who fell victims to the malignant distem- 
pers of the country. The legal business which he ex- 
pected to form, entirely failed, from the poverty of the 
people, and bad state of affairs of the colony. Poor 
Picard, broken down with disasters and family afiSic- 
tions, after a manful struggle as an attorney, a trader, 
and a cultivator of cotton, at length sank under the 
complicated calamities which pressed upon him. He 
died, in an almost destitute condition, of a broken heart. 
" This last blow (says the narrator) plunged me into a 
gloomy melancholy. I was indifferent to every thing. 
I had seen, in three months, nearly all my relations 
die. A young orphan (Alphonso Fleury), our cousin, 
aged five years, to whom my father was tutor, and whom 
he had always considered as his own child, my sister 
Caroline, and myself, were all that remained of the 
Picard family, who, on setting out for Africa, consisted 
of nine. We, too, had nearly followed our dear parents 
to the grave. Our friends, however, by their great care 
and attention, got us by degrees to recover our compo- 
sure, and chased from our thoughts the cruel recollec- 
tions which afHicted us. We recovered our tranquillity, 
and dared at last to cherish the hope of seeing more 
fortunate days. That hope was not delusive. A worthy 
friend of my father. Monsieur Dard, who had promised 
to act as a guardian to his orphan children, proved 
himself a more than friendly benefactor. After gather- 
ing together the wrecks of our wretched family, he 
tenderly offered himself as my husband, and I need not 
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say that he was worthy of my sincerest attachment. I 
gave my hand where already was my esteem. My 
sister Caroline afterwards married a gentleman belong- 
ing to the colony. 

Leaving Senegal with my husband and the young 
Alphonso, in November 1820, in a month thereafter we 
landed safely on the shores of our dear France, which 
we resolved should henceforth be our home. The place 
where we settled was that of my husband's nativity, at 
a short distance from Dijon, and here I have had the 
happiness of finding new relations, whose tender friend- 
ship consoles me in part for the loss of those of whom 
cruel death deprived me in Africa." 



SHIPWRECK OF THE BLENDENHALL. 

In the year 1821, the Blendenhall, free trader, bound 
from England for Bombay, partly laden with broad- 
cloths, was prosecuting her voyage with every prospect 
of a successful issue. While thus pursuing her way 
through the Atlantic, she was unfortunately driven 
from her course, by adverse winds and currents, more 
to the southward and westward than was required, 
and it became desirable to reach the Island of Tristan 
d' Acunha, in order to ascertain and rectify the reckon- 
ing. This island, which is called after the Portuguese 
admiral who first discovered it, is one of a group of 
three, the others being the Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, situated many hundreds of miles from any 
land, and in a south-westerly direction from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The shores are rugged and pi*ecipitous 
in the extreme, and form, perhaps, the most dangerous 
coast upon which anv vessel could be driven. 

It was while steering to reach this group of islands, 
that, one morning, a passenger on board the Blenden- 
hall, who chanced to be upon deck earlier than usual, 
observed great quantities of sea-weed occasionally float- 
ing alongside. This excited some alarm, and a man 
was immediately sent aloft to keep a good look-out. 
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The weather was then extremely hazy though mode* 
rate ; the weeds continued ; all were on the alert ; Uiey 
shortened sail, and the boatswain piped for bre^ftwt. 
In less than ten minutes, ''Breakers ahead!" startled 
every soul, and in a moment all were on deck. ** Break- 
ers starboard ! breakers larboard ! breakers all round !" 
was the ominous cry a moment afterwards, and all was 
confusion. The words were scarcely uttered, when^ 
and before the helm was up, the ill-fated ship struck^ 
and, after a few tremendous shocks against the sunken 
reef, she parted about midships. Ropes and stays were 
out away — all rushed forward, as if instinctively, and 
had barely reached the forecastle, when the stern and 
quarter broke asunder with a violent crash, and sank 
to rise no more. Two of the seamen miserably perished 
— ^the rest, including officers, passengers, and crew, 
held on about the head and bows — ^the struggle was for 
life I 

At this moment the Inaccessible Island, which till 
then had been veiled in clouds and thick mist, appeared 
frowning above the haze. The wreck was more than 
two miles from the frightful shore. The base of the 
island was still buried in impenetrable gloom. In this 
perilous extremity, one was for cutting away the anchor, 
which had been got -up to the cat-head in time of need ; 
another was for cutting down the foremast (the fore- 
topmast being already by the board). The fog totally 
disappeared, and the black rocky inland stood in all its 
rugged deformity .before their eyes. Suddenly the sun 
broke out in full splendour, as if to expose more dearly 
to the view of the sufferers their dreadful predicament. 
Despair was in every bosom — death, arrayed in all its 
terrors, seemed to hover over the wreck. But exertion 
was required, and every thing that human energy could 
devise was effected. The wreck, on which all eagerly 
clung, was fortunately drifted by the tide and wind 
between ledges of sunken rocks and thundering break- 
ers, until, after the lapse of six hours, it entered the only 
spot on the isUind where a landine was possibly prac- 
ticable, for a\\ the other parts of the coast consisted of 
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perpendicular cliffs of granite, rising from amidst deaf- 
ening surf to the height of twenty, forty, and sixty feet. 
As the shore was neared, a raft was prepared, and on 
this a few paddled for the cove. At last the wreck 
drove right in : ropes were instantly thrown out, and 
the crew and passengers (except two who had heen 
crushed in the wreck), including three ladies and a 
female attendant, were snatched from the watery grave, 
which a few short hours before had appeared inevitable, 
and safely landed on the beach. Evening had now set 
in, and every effort was made to secure whatever could 
be saved from the wreck. Bales of cloth, cases of wine, 
a few boxes of cheese, some hams, the carcass of a milch 
cow that had been washed on shore, buckets, tubs, butts, 
a seaman's chest (containing a tinder-box and needles 
and thread), with a number of elegant mahogany turned 
bed-posts, and part of an investment for the India 
market, were got on shore. The rain poured down in 
torrents— 4ill hands were busily at work to procure a 
shelter from the weather ; and with the bed-posts and 
broadcloths, and part of the foresail, as many tents 
were soon pitched as there were individuals in the 
island. 

Drenched with the sea and with the rain, hungry, 
cold, and comfortless, thousands of miles from their 
native land, almost beyond expectation of human suc- 
cour, hope nearly annihilated, the shipwrecked voyagers 
retired to their tents. In the morning the wreck had 

gone to pieces ; and planks, and spars, and whatever 
ad floated in, were eagerly dragged on shore. No 
sooner was the unfortunate ship broken up, than, deem« 
ing themselves freed from the bonds of authority, many 
began to secure whatever came to land ; and the cap- 
tain, officers, passengers, and crew, were now reduced to 
the same level, and obliged to take their turn to fetch 
water, and explore the island for food. The work of 
exploring was soon over — ^there was not a bird, or a 
quadruned, or a single tree, to be seen 1 All was bar- 
ren and desolate. The low parts were scattered over 
with stones and sand^ and a few stunted weeds, reeds^ 
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femB, and other plants. The top of the moantain was 
found to consiflt of a fragment of original table-land, 
very marshy, and full of deep sloughs, intersected with 
small rills of water, pure and pellucid as crystal, and 
a profusion of wild parsley and celery. The prospect 
was one dreary scene of destitution, without a single 
ray of hope to relieve the misery of the desponding 
crew. After some days, the dead cow, hams, and 
cheese, were consumed ; and from one end of the island 
to the other, not a morsel of food could be seen. Even 
the celery began to fail. A few bottles of wine, which, 
for security, had been secreted under ground, only 
remained. Famine now began to threaten. Every 
stone near the sea was examined for shell-fish, but in 
vain. 

In this dreadful extremity, and while the half-fa- 
mished seamen were at night squatting in sullen dejec- 
tion round their fires, a large flock of sea-birds, allured 
by the flames, rushed into the midst of them, and were 
greedily laid hold of as fast as they could be seized. 
For several niirhtB in succession, similar flocks came in ; 
and by multiplying their fires, a considerable supply 
was secured. These visits, however, ceased at length, 
and the wretched party were exposed again to the most 
severe privation. When their stock of wild-fowl had 
been exhausted for more than two days, each began to 
fear ho was now approaching that sad point of ne- 
cessity, when, between death and casting lots who should 
be sacrificed to serve for food for the rest, no alterna- 
tive remains. While horror at the bare contemplation 
of an extremity so repulsive occupied the thoughts of 
all, the horizon was observed to be suddenly obscured, 
and presently clouds of penguins alighted on the island. 
The low grounds were actually covered ; and before 
the evening was dark, the sand could not be seen for 
the numbers of eggs, which, like a sheet of snow, lay 
on the surface of the earth. The penguins continued 
on the island four or five days, when, as if by signal, 
the whole took flight, and were never seen again. A 
few were killed, but the flesh was so extremely rank 
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and nauseous that it could not be eaten. The eggs were 
collected, and dressed in all manner of ways, and sup- 
plied abundance of food for upwards of three weeks. 
At the expiration of that period, famine once more 
seemed inevitable ; the third morning began to dawn 
upon the unfortunate company after their stock of eggs 
was exhausted ; they had now been without food for 
more than forty hours, and were fainting and dejected ; 
when, as though this desolate rock were really a land 
of miracles, a man came running up to the encamp- 
ment with the unexpected and joyful tidings that '' mil- 
lions of sea-cows had come on shore." The crew 
climbed over the ledge of rocks that flanked their tents, 
and the sight of a shoal of manatees immediately be- 
neath them gladdened their hearts. These came in 
with the flood, and were left in the puddles between the 
broken rocks of the cove. This supply continued for 
two or three weeks. The flesh was mere blubber, and 
quite unfit for food, for not a man could retain it on his 
stomach ; but the liver was excellent, and on this they 
subsisted. In the mean time, the carpenter with his 
gang had constructed a boat, and four of the men had 
adventured in her for Tristan d'Acunha, in hopes of 
ultimately extricating their fellow-sufferers from their 
perilous situation. Unfortunately the boat was lost — 
whether carried away by the violence of the currents 
that set in between the islands, or dashed to pieces 
against the breakers, was never known, for no vestige 
of the boat or the crew was ever seen. Before the 
manatees, however, began to quit the shore, a second 
boat was launched ; and in this an officer and some 
seamen made a second attempt, and happily succeeded 
in effecting a landing, after much labour, on the island, 
where they were received with much cordiality and 
humanity by Governor Glass — a personage whom it will 
be necessary to describe. 

Tristan d'Acunha is believed to have been uninha- 
bited until 1811y when three Americans took up their 
residence upon it, for the purpose of cultivating vege- 
tables, and selling the produce, particularly potatoes, to 
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Tessels which might touch there on their way to India, 
the Cape, or other parts in the Southern Ocean. These 
Americans remained its only inhabitants till 1816, when, 
on Bonaparte being sent to St Helena, the British 
government deemed it expedient to garrison the island, 
and sent the Falmouth man-of-war with a colony of 
forty persons, which arrived in the month of August. 
At this time the chief of the American settlers was 
dead, and two only survived ; but what finally became 
of these we are not informed. The British garrison 
was soon given up, the colony abandoned, and all re- 
turned to the Cape of Good Hope, except a person 
named Glass, a Scotchman, who had been corporal of 
artillery, and his wife, a Cape Creole. One or two 
other families afterwards joined them, and thus the 
foundation of a nation on a small scale was formed ; Mr 
Glass, with the title and character of governor, like a 
second Robinson Crusoe, being the undisputed chief 
and lawgiver of the whole. On being visited in 1824 
by Mr Augustus Earle, the little colony was found to 
be on the increase, a considerable number of children 
having been bom since the period of settlement. The 
different families inhabited a small village, consisting of 
cottages covered with thatch made of the long grass of 
the island, and exhibiting an air of comfort, clefuiliness, 
and plenty, truly English. 

It was to this island that the boat's crew of the 
Blendenhall had bent their course, and its principal in- 
habitant, Governor Glass, showed them every mark of 
attention, not only on the score of humanity, but be- 
cause they were fellow-subjects of the same power — for, 
be it known. Glass did not lay claim to independent 
monarchy, but always prayed publicly for King George 
as his lawful sovereign. On learning the situation of 
the crew on Inaccessible Island, he instantly launched 
his boat, and, unawed by considerations of personal 
danger, hastened, at the risk of his life, to deliver his 
shipwrecked countrymen from the calamities they had 
80 Jong endured. He made repeated trips, surmounted 
all dimcalties, and fortuiiately succeeded in safely lajid- 
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ing them on hia own island, after they had been exposed 
for nearly three months to the horrors of a situation 
almost unparalleled in the recorded suiferings of sea- 
&ring men. 

After being hospitably treated by Glass and his 
company for three months, the survivors obtained a 
passage to the Cape, all except a young sailor named 
White, who had formed an attachment to one of the 
servant girls on board, and who, in all the miseries 
which had been endured, had been her constant pro- 
tector and companion; whilst gratitude on her part 
prevented her wishing to leave him. Both chose to re- 
main, and were forthwith adopted as free citizens of the 
little community. 



CAPTAIN BACK'S EXPEDITION. 

Captain Back's expedition to the arctic regions was 
undertaken under circumstances of great and general 
interest. The adventurous Ross and his companions 
had been unheard of for three years, and a deep feel- 
ing of anxiety pervaded the mind of the British public 
with regard to the party's fate. The relations of Cap- 
tain Ross made an application to government for as- 
sistance in fitting out an exploratory expedition, and 
a favourable answer being received, subscriptions were * 
set on foot, to which the country at large liberally conr 
tributed. A suitable sum was thus speedily collected, 
and preparations made for the enterprise, uie conduct 
of which was oifered to Captain Back, the gallant com- 
panion of Franklin and Richardson on former occasions. 
The eagerness with which the brave mariner accepted 
Uie proposal may be conceived, from his having made 
a hurried journey from Italy to England, on hearing 
that such a scheme was projected, in order to tender 
voluntarily his services. 

The expedition was to be a land one ; it being con- 
ceived that Ross and his party, if still alive, must be 
on land. Captain Back, therefore^ took few compi^ 
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nions wit^h him from Britain, depending for these on 
tho colonial stations in Canada. He departed from 
Liverpool on the 17 th of February 1833, accompanied 
by Mr R. Kin^, as surgeon and naturalut, and three 
men, two of whom had served under Franklin. They 
were hospitably received on landing at New York, 
from which they proceeded to Montreal, and subse^ 
quently to La Chine. A sufficient number of voyageurs 
was here procured for the expedition, and otliers joined 
it at a later period. Having laid in the stock of pi*ovi- 
sions supplied by the Hudson's Bay Company, who did 
much to further the enterprise. Captain Back, on the 
28th of June, set out from La Chine amid the enthu- 
siastic cheers of the inhabitants. 

After saih'ng for a short space on the noble waters 
of tlie St Lawrence, Captain Back and his company 
turned their boats into the stream of the Ottawa, and 
passing through Lake Nipising and Lake Huron, 
reached the Sault de St Marie, the farthest point to 
which civilisation has extended in that direction. The 
American garrison at this place paid the party every 
attention, and supplied it with several articles which 
were subsequently of great use. Back then crossed the 
northern extremity of Lake Superior, and ultimately 
reached Norway House, a station on the Jack River, 
where the expedition may be said to have commenced. 
The number of the party with which Back left this 
station was sixteen, and at Pine Portage it was in- 
creased by an addition of six persons, consisting of a 
Mr Madeod and his family. On reaching the Salt 
River, two tribes of Slave Lake Indians met the expe- 
dition, within a short interval of each other. 

Back was here informed by an old Indian that there 
wore two large rivers beyond the Great Slave Lake, 
which the party were now approaching. This informa- 
tion was correct ; and one of these rivers, the Thlew- 
ee-choh, or Great Fish River, was subsequently navi- 
gated by the party. The stream, if stream it can be 
called, which is as often a lake, runs nearly straight from 
^e Siave Lake to the north-east, and was the guide 
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which Back followed in his journey. ^ The farthest 
point to which he attained was not far distant from the 
extreme point of the journeys of Richardson and Ross. 
As we cannot afford room for names, or minute details^ 
this general notice of Back's route must suffice. Mean- 
while, we shall describe some of the difficulties and 
adventures of the party. 

The Slave Lake is long, rocky, and irregular ; and 
the party, who had engaged several Indians, escaped 
many dangers, partly by the warnings of the natives. 
Captain Back had divided his company, a part being 
left as an escort to Mr Macleod, and six, an English- 
man, a Canadian, two half-breeds, and two Indians, 
attending Back himself. With these he reached the 
eastern termination of the Slave Lake in his canoe, and 
proceeded to enter Hoar-Frost River, a stream now 
discovered for the first time. At the very mouth of it, 
however, they were stopped by a magnificent fall, which 
proved only to be the commencement of a series of 
appalling cascades and rapids. The canoe, with its 
lading, had to be carried for a long way over ground of 
the most unfavourable character ; and in aggravation 
of this toil, myriads of mosquitoes and sand-flies preyed 
upon them continually, keeping their faces constantly 
covered with blood. Whenever the party halted, the 
men, even the Indians, threw themselves on their faces, 
and moaned with pain and agony. 

After completing the difficult and dangerous ascent 
of this magnificent but turbulent stream, the party 
arrived at a beautiful series of lakes, partly on the Hoar- 
Frost River, and partly on another stream. Before 
returning to quarter for the winter in a log-hut which 
he had directed Mr Macleod to build at a spot named 
Fort Reliance, Back discovered, to his great joy, and 
navigated for a short distance, the Great Fish River. 
He then retraced his steps, by a new route, to Fort 
Reliance, and met with some striking scenery, particu- 
larly at one point, where Artillery Lake lay before him. 
" It was a sight altogether novel to me ; I had seen 
nothing in the Old World at all resembling it. There 
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WIS not the stern beanty of Alpine soenery, and still 
less the fiur Tariety of hill and dale, forest and glad^ 
which makes the charm of an European landscape. . . 
The scene before us was like a stormy ocean suddenly 
petrified. Except a few tawny and pale green lichens^ 
there was nothing to relieve the horror of the scene ; 
for the fire had scathed it, and the grey and black 
stems of the mountain pine, which lay prostrate in 
mournful confusion, seemed like the blackened corpses 
of departed vegetation." 

Mr Macleod had built a tolerably strong log-hut for 
the winter, and the party were speedily joined by Mr 
King, who had been left behind at one of the trading 
stations. The winter was one of great suffering and 
privation ; for though deer and musk-oxen were abun- 
dant, it was extremely difficult to get within shot of 
them. The fisheries failed also, and Captain Back was 
reluctantly obliged to use his stock of pemmican. Had 
he had his own men only to provide for, the difficulty 
would have been much less ; but Indians, sick and aged, 
thronged around the white man's hut, in a state of 
starvation. One old woman, who had been thrown on 
this charity by her barbarous kin, was in such a state 
of filth and misery, that she could not be properly 
described, says Back, except by the unnatural and 
shocking appellation of a "human brute." Another 
day or two would have ended her sufferings, when she 
was observed by the Europeans, as she was crawling 
along the rocks, feeding on the scanty lichens. She had 
been turned out of doors by the Indians as " of no use ;" 
and from the observations of our party, there can be 
no doubt that the aged natives are too often thus habi- 
tually exposed to the tender mercies of the winter and 
the wolves. In this peculiarly bad season, many of the 
hardiest hunters perished from want ; and with such a 
load of misery around him, it may be conceived how 
the humane mind of Back was afflicted. One terrible 
incident deserves to be recorded, which shows that 
hunger can annihilate every trace of humanity in the 
breAst of man. An Indian came to the Chippewa Forty 
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after a temporary absence, " and gave a plausible ac- 
count of serere calamities which had befallen him in 
the preceding winter. After describing the horrors of 
starvation in the desolate forest, he said, that worn out 
at length by hunger and cold, his wife, the mother of 
his children, sank into a lethargy and died ; his daughter 
soon followed; and two sons, just springing into man- 
hood, who promised to be the support of his old age-— 
alas ! they also perished ; lastly, their younger children, 
though tended by him with unwearied solicitude, and 
fed for a time on the parings of their leather garments, 
sank under their suiferings, and slept with their 
brethren. ^ What could I do I' exclaimed the Indian, 
with a phrensied look that almost stai*tled the hearers— 
* could I look up to the Great Spirit! — could I remain 
to behold my strength laid prostrate I No, no ! One 
child was yet spared. I fled for succour. But, oh I 
the woods were silent — how silent ! — I am here.* " 

The boy alluded to was about eleven years of age, 
and while his father was narrating this story, the youth 
betrayed such signs of emotion, as induced some quick- 
sighted Indians, who were listening to the tale, to charge 
the man with having murdered, and fed on the bodies 
of, his family. The man denied the charge at the time, 
but his after conduct led his native brethren to believe 
it, and they ultimately shot him. Then did the truth 
come out. The unhappy boy who had been spared, not 
from affection, but from his father's chance arrival in 
time at the fort, told the most sickening tale of canni- 
balism ever heard. The particulars would but shock 
the reader. 

The sufferings of Captain Back himself and his com- 
panions, may be imagined from the state which we have 
described the natives to be in. - The cold was so intense 
that in washing his face at the distance of three feet 
from the fire, his hair became clotted with ice before 
he had time to dry it. Every living creature, bird and 
beast, had disappeared from the neighbourhood of the 
fort. J 

Two black ravens^ as tiie season advanoed, wen 1 
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bailed by the party as the barbingen of reiarning 
spring; and about the same time the spirits of tbo 
adventurers were cheered by a packet from Englandi 
announcing the return of Oiptain Roes. The news 
changed Backus plans con8id^tU!>ly, but lessened not 
in the slightest degree his anxiety to proceed in his 
course of discovery. Having dragged his boat to 
Artillery Lake, with nine companions, he sailed for and 
entered the Great Fish River. The route on this stream 
ivas one of continual difficulty and danger. Rapids, 
cascades, and cataracts, with lakes and frozen pools, 
presented themselves in continual succession, and the 
party were several times on the very brink of apparent 
destruction. The men, however, as well as the com- 
mander, were steady and bold, and showed on these 
occasions great presence of mind. 

The leader of the party had been for some time 
desirous of seeing the Esquimaux, and on the 28th of 
July he had the gratification of meeting a party of 
thirty-five. After repeating their pacific gestures, and 
using other methods to conciliate them. Back visited 
their huts, and conversed with them by means of a 
vocabulary in his possession. This patchwork talk 
created great mirth among them, but in this way some 
useful information was acquired. The men were well 
formed, and of intelligent aspects ; and, contrarr to the 
general custom, the women only were tattooed. One 
of them, whose portrait was sketched by Back, went 
through some very odd gestures during the process. 
She intently watched the eye of the sketcher, and pro- 
truded every feature as it came to be drawn. *' Thus, 
seeing me look at her head, she immediately bent it 
down, stared portentouslv when I sketched her eyes, 
pufibd out her cheeks when their turn arrived, and, 
finally, perceiving that I was touching in the mouth, 
opened it to the full extent of her jaws, and thrust out 
the whole length of her tongue !" There was at least 
nature, if not intelligence here. From this simple 

ibe Back received some valuable assistance in carry- 
the boat In a few days, after a journey of five 
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hundred and thirty miles, the party came to the mouth 
of the Great Fish River, and entered the Polar Sea. 

Captain Back's ohject now, since the primary purpose 
of the expedition had been anticipated, was to course 
along the shores of the Polar Sea, and endeavour to 
add as far as possible to the knowledge of these regions. 
But the estuary was blocked up with ice, and the men, 
benumbed in their limbs, and disheartened by the 
cheerless clime and weather, were incapable of advanc- 
ing with the boat among the heavy masses of ice wedged 
along the shore. By land it was equally difficult to 
travel, the ground being so swampy that me men sank 
to the calf of the leg at every step. The want of fuel 
added to their misery, the fern moss being so wet that 
it would not burn ; and thus they were deprived of hot 
food. Back soon found it impossible to go on, and on 
the 15th of August gave the word to return. He ex- 
presses his firm conviction, derived from the sight of 
drifting wood, that he had reached the main line of the 
arctic coast, thus adding strength to the opinion that 
the whole northern shore of America is bounded by 
water, whether it be ever passable or not. The gallant 
leader came with great reluctance to the resolution to 
return without determining this matter still further by 
reaching Point Tumagain, the extreme point of the 
coast which had been explored from the west. 

Back's return was attended with great difficulties. 
The prospect, however, of reaching a comparatively 
comfortabLe home at Fort Reliance, inspirited the party, 
and they surmounted all the dangers of the Great Fish 
stream. On September the 27th, after four months' 
absence, their log-hut came in view, and the men pre- 
pared to make uiemselves as comfortable as possible 
for the winter. Many Indians came around the fort, 
as formerly, and Captain Back makes several remarks 
on their hiibits and opinions. Other visitors also ap- 
peared ; these were white wolves, in troops of eighteen 
and twenty, and the dogs of the station were the special 
objects of the visits. " They would come, when every 
tbmg was quiet, prowling about the door ; and fee- 
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qtieiitly, tm we wait to obaerFe the needle at midnl^t^ 
they were within sixty paces of oa on the bovder of the 
kke, or sneaking about the woods, bat always retreated 
to a short distanee when they saw any one moTe. Two 
were caught in traps, and one was shot by a spring-gmiy 
but they were immediately deronred by the othen^ the 
only remains found in the morning being the heads and 
legs. One of their decoys was as folk>ws : — ^Two or 
time would lie down on the ice a few hundred yards 
in front of the house, in order to entiee the dogs, whieh 
sometimes ventured a little way towards them ; and on 
one occasion, when two of them were thus lying in wait^ 
my little terrier, which had been bitten in the neoii 
only two nights before, ran with five other dogs to within 
about fifty paces of them, when the larger of the two 
instantly singled it out, and after twice missing, finally 
seized it by the neck and carried it deliberately away. 
The captain chanced to turn his eye in that direction 
at the moment, and instantly ordered a general chase 
of dogs and men. The wolf would not put down its 
prey, and reached the woods just as two of the pursuers 
came up. The first bite was taken from the little ani- 
mal's back, when a gun was levelled at it. The gun 
missed fire, but the wolf was scared and fled, leaving 
its prey behind. None of the dogs durst attack the 
brute. Such visitations, though not dangerous, annoyed 
the inhabitants of the fort, who, fortunately, were 
visited by no other beasts of prey, only one or two bears 
having been seen in the course of the enterprise. The 
wolves hunted the deer of these regions with as much 
skill and regularity as a pack of hounds could do, 
assisted by all the skill and training of man. They 
watch the passes, and form ambushments with precision 
and success. 

On the 21st of March, Captain Back and his party 
bade adieu to Fort Reliance, leaving Mr Macleod in 

1>ursuit of the trading concerns which he had spiritedly 
eft for the honour of sharing in Back's enterprise. 
By Norway House and other trading places. Captain 
Back returned to Montreal) and thence to New York, 
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wbere be embarked for England. He landed on the 
17th of September 1835, after an absence of two years 
and seven months. 

It is impossible to deny that very little additional 
knowledge of the arctic coasts was gained by this 
journey. In the almost unavoidable regret, however, 
which the thought of this calls up, the expedition of 
Captain Back ought to have no part. The motives of 
humanity which dictated the journey, and inspired the 
breasts of those who performed it, should lead us to 
regard their exertions with feelings only of applause 
and sympathy. And if Back and his companions con- 
tinued their toils, after learning that the primary object 
had been attained by other means, surely they are but 
entitled to the gi*eater praise, as endeavouring to show 
the furtherers of the expedition that their expenditure 
was not in vain. 
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SHIPWRECK ON THE NEWFOUNDLAND . 

COAST. 

Some years ago a shipwreck took place on the coast of 
Newfoundland, in which almost the whole crew would 
have perished but for the assistance of a dog. The 
story of the event is as follows: — In the year 1818, the 
transport^ship Harpooner was hired by government for 
the purpose of carrying a large number of military from 
England to Canada, and the vessel had a prosperous 
voyage until it reached that dangerous navigation, the 
moutn of the St Lawrence, on the American coast. 
The number of persons it carried was considerable. 
Including detachments of several regiments, and the 
women and children who accompanied them, there were 
on board three hundred and eighty-five souls. Whether 
from the heavy burden carried, or the weather which 
prevailed, is unknown, but from one or other of those 
causes, or perhaps the want of some necessary precau- 
tion, on the evening of the 10th of November, a few 
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minutes before nine o'clock, and while pitch dark, tha 
ahip atmek against one of the outlying rocks called St 
Shotta, on the coast of Newfoundland. The shock was 
not very great, but it was enough to raise the greatest 
consternation in the minds of ail who were on board. 
After the first concussion, the vessel beat oyer, as it is 
called, and proceeded a short distance, when she stroek 
again, and began to fill with water. Encircled among 
rocks, the wind blowing strong, night dark, and a rery 
heavy sea rolling, she soon fell over on her larboard 
beam end ; and, to heighten the terror and alarm, a 
lighted candle communicated fire to some spirits in the 
master's cabin, which, in the confusion, was with diffi- 
culty extinguished. 

The ship still driving over the rocks, her masts were 
cut away, by which some men were carried overboard. 
The vessel drifted over, near the high rocks, towards 
the main. In this situation, every one became terri- 
fied : the suddenness of the sea rushing in, carried away 
the berths and stauncheons between decks, when men, 
women, and children, were drowned, and many were 
Icilled by the force with which they were driven against 
the loose baggage, casks, and staves, which floated below. 
All that possibly could, got upon deck, but from the 
crowd and confusion that prevailed, the orders of the 
officers and master to the soldiers and seamen were 
unavailing ; death staring every one in the face ; the 
ship striking on the rocks, as though she would instantly 
upset. The shrieking and pressing of the people to the 
starboard side was so violent, that several were much 
hurt. About eleven o'clock, tiie boats on the deck were 
washed overboard by a heavy sea ; but even from thf 
commencement of the disaster, the hopes of any indi 
vidual being saved were but very small. 

From this time until four o'clock the next momin/ 
all on the wreck were anxiously praying for the lig' 
to break upon them. The boat from the stern was 
the meanwhile lowered down, when the first mate a 
four seamen, at the risk of their lives, pushed off to ^ 
shore. They with difficulty effected a landing upon 
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main land, behind a high rock, nearest to where the 
stem of the vessel had been driven. The log-line was 
thrown from the wreck, with a hope that they might 
lay hold of it ; but darkness, and the tremendous surf 
tliat beat, rendered it impracticable. During this awful 
time of suspense, the possibility of sending a line to 
them by a dog occurred to the master : the animal was 
brought aft, and thrown into the sea with a line tied 
round his middle, and with it he swam towards the rock 
upon which the mate and seamen were standing. It is 
impossible to describe the sensations which were excited 
at seeing this faithful dog struggling with the waves, 
and, on reaching the summit of the rock, repeatedly 
dashed back again by the surf into the sea ; until at 
length, by unceasing exertions, he effected a landing. 
One end of the line beine on board, a stronger rope was 
hauled and fastened to me rock. 

At about six o'clock in the morning of the 11th, the 
first person was landed by this means ; and afterwards, 
by an improvement in ringing the rope, and placing 
each individual in slings, they were with greater facility 
extricated from the wreck ; but during uiis passage, it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the unfortunate suf- 
ferers could maintain their hold, as the sea beat over 
them, and some were dragged to the shore in a state of 
insensibility. Lieutenant Wilson was lost, being unable 
to hold on the rope with his hands ; he was twice struck 
by the sea, fell backwards out of the slings, and after 
swimming for a considerable time amongst the floating 
wreck, by which he was struck on the head, he perished. 
Many who threw themselves overboard, trusting for 
safety to swimming, were lost; they were dashed to 
pieces by the surf on the rocks, or by the floating pieces 
of the wreck. 

The rope at length, by constant working, and by 
swinging across the sharp rock, was cut in two ; and 
there being no means of replacing it, the spectacle 
became more than ever terrific ; the sea beating over 
the wreck with great violence, washed numbers over- 
board ; and at hut ^e wreck, breiUung up at the stem 
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from midships and foreeastle, precipitated all that xe- 
inained into one common destruction. 

The parting of the ship was noticed by those on shove, 
and signified with the most dreadful cry of <* Cro F(»- 
WARD V* It is difficult to paint the horror of the scene ; 
-—children dinging to their parents for help ; parents 
themselves struggling with death, and stretching oat 
their feeble arms to save their children dying witliin 
their grasp. 

The toUd number of persons lost was two hundred 
and eight, and one hundred and seventy-seven were 
saved. Lieutenant Mylrea, of the 4th veteran battalion, 
one of the oldest subalterns in the service, and then 
upwards of seventy vears of age, was the last person 
who quitted the wreck. When he had seen every other 
person either safe, or beyond the power of assistance, 
he threw himself on a rock, from which he was after- 
wards rescued. Among the severest sufferers was the 
daughter of Surgeon Armstrong, who lost on this fatal 
night her father, mother, brother, and two sisters I 

The rock which the survivors were landed upon, was 
about one hundred feet above the water, surrounded 
at the flowing of the tide. On the top of this rock they 
were obliged to remain during the whole of the night 
without shelter, food, or nourishment, exposed to wind 
and rain, and many without shoes. The only comfort 
that presented itself was a fire, which was made from 
pieces of the wreck that had been washed ashore. 

At daylight on the morning of the 12th, at low water, 
their removal to the opposite land was effected, some 
being let down by a rope, others slipping down a ladder 
to the bottom. After they crossed over, they directed 
their course to a house or fisherman's shed, distant 
about a mile and a half from the wreck, where they 
remained until the next day. The proprietor of this 
miserable shed not having the means of supplying reli^ 
to so considerable a number as took refuge, a party 
went overland to Trepassy, about fourteen miles distant, 
through a marshy countiy, not inhabited by any human 
creature. This party arrived at Trepassy, and reported 
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the event to Messrs Jackson,^ Burke, Sims, and the 
Key. Mr Brown, who immediately took measures for 
alleviating the distressed, hy dispatching men with pro- 
visions and spirits, and to assist in bringing all those 
forward to Trepassy who oould walk. 

On the 13Ch, in the evening, the major part of the 
survivors (assisted by the inhabitants, who, during the 
journey, carried the weak and feeble upon their backs) 
arrived at Trepassy. 

There still remained at St Shotts the wife of a Ser- 
jeant of the veteran battalion, with a child, of which 
she was delivered on the top of the rocks shortly affcer 
she was saved. 

Immediately after the arrival at Trepassy, measures 
were adopted for the comfort and refreshment of the 
detachments, and boats were provided for their re- 
moval to St John's, where they ultimately arrived in 
safety/ 
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A TALE OP THE SEA. 

It was a bright moonlight evening, and so warm, that 
our men lay about the deck and in groups, with hardly 
any covering ; I think I never saw so perfectly clear 
and brilliant a night, Some of the officers were reading, 
and with ease, by the light of the moon; and the ocean, 
as far as the sight could stretch, was a glittering mirror, 
without a single ruffie or wave : we lay like a log on 
the water, with all sails set, but not a breath of air to 
move them. The crew were collected in small parties 
about the forecastle and main-deck, listening to the 
"long yarns" of some grey-headed seaman about the 
<* Flving Dutchman" of the " Black River of Gatand," 
while now and then some favourite sea-song was bawled 
forth from the laughing crowd. The officers were walk- 



* The above nairative is copied from an interesting pamphlet 
on the subject, published by George Clark and Son, Aberdeen, 
1837. 
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ing about the quarter-deck, smoking and conyerslng, 
and occasionallj extending their walk so far as to listen 
to the stories of the forecastle. This was my first 
voyage on the '^wide, wide sea," and as I was the 
youngest of the mids, I found particular favour with 
several of the oldest seamen, with whom^ by the by^ 
I liked to associate better than with my brother mid- 
dies. I always loved to listen to their tales of murder 
and battles, and would sit for hours on the coils of rope, 
and hear old Jack Transom, our second mate, an old 
man of sixty years, relate his adventures and ** hair- 
breadth escapes." 

We had left Port Royal, on the south side of Jamaica, 
the day before, on our way to the mouth of the Amazon, 
and were now passing between the small islands of 
Monts-Errat and Guadaloupe: in the distance you could 
see the white moonbeams playing on the fort and beach, 
and glistening on the low roofs and white walls of the 
little capital of Guadaloupe. I was standing on the 
capstan with a small night-glass in my hand, looking at 
the opposite shore, with its long low beach, with here 
and there a small slave-hut or mound of loose stones 
piled up as a covering over the grave of some drowned 
sailor whose body had been washed on shore. I dropped 
my glass, and was getting down from ray station, when 
Jack Transom stepped up and asked for a squint. I 
handed the glass to him, and after looking through it a 
moment he handed it back, saying, *' Ay, ay, there it 
stands with its creaking chains and dry bones rattling 
in the still air, as if a ten-knot breeze was ripping over 
it." " What's that V* said I, eagerly catching the glass, 
and pointing it where ** Old Starboard," as he was fa- 
miliarly called, directed me. It was some time before 
I saw what he meant. When 1 did, I was at no loss 
for his abrupt speech. A little north of the town, on 
the white beach, stood a tall gibbet with its chains, and 
even, as old Jack said, its white bones, for I plainly saw 
them even at that distance glimmering in the rays of 
the bright moon, and I almost fancied I heard them 
rattling and shaking against each other, though, as I 
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said before, there was not a breath of air, not enough 
to move a feather. I shuddered at the sight, for I was 
young, and easily affected by any thing terrible or 
gloomy. We all knew that ** Old Starboard" was on 
one of his << long-yam tacks/' and in a short time a 
group was formed around the old fellow, as anxious 
as the crowds of coffee-drinkers in the saloons of Con- 
stantinople to listen to the wonderful adventures of the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid or Sinbad the Sailor. ^< It's 
now forty years ago, or thereabouts,'* began **01d 
Starboard," stuffing a huge quid of the true Virginia 
into his left cheek, <' since I first laid eyes on that same 
death-telling gallows. I was then a mere foremast- 
man, and perhaps rather green, seeing as how that was 
my first tack this way, and only the third time I had 
ever smelt salt water. It was a dark stormy night, 
with a strong north-wester blowing at the rate of ten 
knots an hour, and we were beating across this very 
channel under a heavy press, with the hopes of clearing 
the shoals before morning; all hands were on deck 
clearing off and taking in some of our light canvass, 
for the gale kept on increasing, and our mainmast 
creaked heavily with its load, when the watch ahead 
bawled out, ^ Helm-a-lee ! sail ahead !'-r.but before the 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, we were upon 
the vessel. We struck her about midships, carrying 
away our bowsprit, and dashing in the forecastle sails 
and knuckle timbers as if they had been glass. But it 
fared worse with the vessel we met. She was small, 
being about seven feet in the water, whereas we drew 
nearer fifteen. We passed slick over her as if she had 
been a mere boy's play-thing. You may be sure there 
was no standing still : every thing was hauled up, and 
we were before the wind in less than half a shake ; the 
boats were lowered, although there was such a sea 
running that it was almost impossible to live in a small 
boat. Logs of wood and hencoops were thrown over- 
board, so that if any were alive, they might save them- 
selves. Our first mate was standing on the quarter, 
listening, when he declared that he heard a shout. We 
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liflteiied, and then it came again and acain, tmt fiiinter 
toyery time. At length our captain orrored a boat oat, 
with direetions to pat into the ahore^ and oome off in 
the morning, as we should lav to. That night ther* 
was not an eye closed in the ship. We were all wait- 
ing for the morning, for many thought it sheer madneat 
in our captain to send off a boat in such a sea, and so 
dark a night, and prophesied that she would be swamped 
in less tlutn ten minutes ; though no one said so to the 
captain, for he was in one of his gloomy moods, and 
walked the deck nearly the whole night without opening 
his mouth. We stood off and on till morning, and by 
this time the wind had lulled eonsiderablv, and we had 
a moderate breese. As soon as it was fight, we bore 
down to the little bay you see off yonder to the nor'-eaak 
and having anchored, sent off a boat to the shore ; I 
was in her, and I shall never forget my joy when I fhni 
saw our men standing on the beach and halloolnff to 
us : we were soon among them, and asking questions 
enough to sink a lighter. After leaving the ship, they 
steered as near as they could tell to where the cries 
came from ; after running about ten minutes, they could 
hear them plainer, and at last got so near as to speak 
to the person: it was a man, who was clinging to a 
large board, and was nearly exhausted. After a time 
they got him in, and finally reached the shore; the 
poor fellow was nearly gone, and could not sp^k a 
word, so they took him to a house, and after a while, 
by rolling and warming him, brought him to. It so 
happened that the house belonged to the governor, or 
whatever they call him ; and as soon as he clapped his 
eyes on the man, he knew him, and had him taken to 
prison ; and it turned out, that, after all our trouble^ 
we had only saved the poor wretch from being drowned 
that he might be hung ; for it was proved by many who 
knew him, having seen the fellow before, and by pieces 
of the wreck which floated ashore, that he was nothing 
better than a real pirate, whose murders were so nume- 
rous thev couldn't be counted. He had been taken 
twice before, but had escaped eaeh time* The governor^ 
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to be sore of him now, ordered tlie execution to take 
place that day. We had leave to Btay on shore and see 
it. He looked pale and half dead when they brought 
him out, and for the soul of me 1 couldn't help pitying 
him, he stepped so firm, and went so willingly to meet 
his death. He was led out to the gallows between two 
files of soldiers, and our parson talked to him all the 
way, but he paid no attention, and seemed to be thinking 
of something else — ^mayhap the fine vessel he had lost, 
and all that. We saw the poor fellow swung ofi*, and 
then went back to our ship ; but there was no laughing 
or joking that day, nor tne next either, for we all felt 
as u we had some hand in it, and wished the poor man 
had been food for the fishes, rather than to have fallen 
a prev to land-sharks. The body was taken down and 
then hung up in chains ; and on our homeward voyage 
we saw them there rattling in the sea-breeze and 
bleaching in the sun. I have passed here often, but I 
have never forgotten to look for the gallows and the 
pirate's remains, and I shall never forget that night 
while I live." 

'' All hands a-hoy !" shouted the boatswain, and in a 
moment I was left alone. Before I went to my berth, 
I took one more look at the dreaded object, and deter- 
mined, if ever I found leisure, to commit Uie story to 
paper.* 



LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

This event being lately alluded to by a gentleman in 
presence of his children, he found that none of them 
had ever heard of it. Accustomed in his own early 
years frequently to hear it not only alluded to, but 
detailed, he was at first surprised to find that a few 
grown-up young people were ignorant of it; but Uie 



* We have copied the above from a collection of pieces, where 
it appears withoat any author or puUisher'sname, and are there* 
ion not awaie ot the SQuroe whence it originated* 
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oircumstance is not in reality sui-prising. The gene- 
ration to whom last century events were familiar, is 
passing away ; and the bulk of the community now date 
their births from years subsequent to 1800. Nay, how- 
ever startling it may be to some, even the last war is 
already becoming so remote an event, that a very great 
number of persons, now acting their parts on the stage 
of life as heads of families, have no recollection of it. 
Under these considerations, and being of opinion that 
the loss of the Royal George was a remarkable incident 
in itself, we have caused the following brief account of 
it to be drawn up from authentic sources. 

The Year 1782 saw Britain in a more humbled con- 
dition than any former one for a century. The attempt 
to coerce the American colonies, and the war with 
France, Spain, and Holland, which resulted from that 
attempt, had completely exhausted the national re- 
sources ; and the people witnessed the unwonted spec- 
tacle of a French fleet defying the coasts of England 
with impunity. It was at this juncture that the special 
calamity of the accidental loss of the first ship in the 
navy took place. 

A fleet was in preparation at Portsmouth for the relief 
of a brave garrison which had long held out Gibraltar 
against the fleets of Spain. Amongst the vessels destined 
to sail on this expedition was the Royal Greorge,. fitted 
to carry a hundred guns, but in reality mounting a hun- 
dred and eight. A contemporary document states — 
" She was the oldest first-rate in the service, her keel 
having been laid down in 1751. She was rather short 
and high than agreeing with the rules of proportion at 
present laid down, yet so good a sailer that she has had 
more flags on board than any vessel in the service. 
Lord Anson, Admiral Boscawen, Lord Rodney, and 
several other principal officers, had repeatedly com- 
manded in her. Lord Hawke commanded the squadron 
in her which fought the French under Conflans, when 
the Superbe of seventy guns was sunk by her cannon, 
and the Soleil Royal of eighty-four driven on shore and 
burnt. She carried the tallest masts and squarest can- 
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vass of any English-built ship in the navy, and originally 
the heaviest metal, namely, nfty-two, forty, and twenty- 
eight pounders ; but they were lately changed, on account 
of her age, to forty, thirty-two, and eighteen pounders." 

Before the Royal George could sail, it was deemed 
necessary, on account of the age and unsoundness of 
her timbers, that she should receive a careening — 
namely, an inspection and repair of the parts usually 
under water. If time had not pressed, she would have 
been towed for this purpose into dock. As the case 
stood, it was resolved that she should be laid over on 
her side, as usual when a slight careening is required, 
in calm weather and in smooth water. So little difficulty 
or danger was apprehended, that the admiral, captain, 
officers, and crew, amounting to about nine hundred 
persons, continued on board ; neither guns, stores, water, 
nor provisions, were removed ; and fully three hundred 
women and children, mostly relatives of the seamen, 
were on board from the neighbouring harbour. 

Early in the morning of the 29th August, the work 
was commenced by a gang of carpenters. The vessel 
received what is called a parliament heel, or, in ordinary 
language, was caused to incline in the water, so as to 
expose her lower timbers. It was afterwards stated 
that the workmen, finding it necessary to strip off more 
of the sheathing than was expected, in order to come 
at a certain leak, heeled her a little more over than 
was intended, and than possibly the commanders knew. 
About ten. in the morning, while Admiral Kempenfelt 
was writing in his cabin, and the larger number of the 
people were between decks, no one dreading any harm, 
a sudden and unexpected squall threw the vessel 
entirely over on her side, when, her port-holes being 
open, she filled and sank so very quickly, that, as one 
of the survivors declared, he had only time to cry to 
his brother that she was going down, when down she 
went I A victualler, which lay alongside, was swallowed 
up in the whirlpool which the sudden plunge of so vast 
a body occasioned, and several small craft, though at 
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a considerable distance, "were in imminent danger of 
sharing the same fate. 

The admiral, with a number of brave ofBeers, And 
most of those who were between decks, perished. The 
guard, and most of the other people upon deck, were 
more fortunate, being picked up by the boats of the 
fleeL About three hundred in all, chiefly persona 
belonging to the ship's company, were saved; whito 
from nine hundred to a thousand were drowned. The 
captain (Waghorne) was picked up in a much injured 
condition ; but his son, a lieutenant, having been below^ 
perished. The whole of the women and children, har- 
ing been between decks at the moment of the accident^ 
were lost. 

This incident was universally bewailed, not so much 
for the loss of an aged vessel, as for the destruction of 
life which attended it Admiral Kempenfelt, thoo^ 
seventy years of age, was peculiarly lamented. " He 
was held," says a contemporary record, << to be, in point 
of professional science, knowledge, and judgment, one 
of the first naval officers in the world : particularly in 
the art of manoeuvring a fleet, he was considered by 
our greatest commanders as unrivalled, and his excel- 
lent qualities as a man at least equalled his professional 
merits as an officer. His father was a Swedish gentle- 
man, who, eomine early into ihe English service, gene- 
rously followed the fortunes of his master, James the 
Second. Being recalled by Queen Anne, after the 
death of that unfortunate monarch, and serving with 
distinction in her wars, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and was, at the time of his death* 
lieutenant-governor of the island of Jersey. That gen- 
tleman's character was so admirable^ as to be depicted 
and immortalised by Addison in the Spectator, under 
the well-known appellation of Captain Sentry." 

The same authority adds, that a large sum of money 
was immediately raised, by subscription, in London, 
for the relief of the widows, children, and other depend- 
ing relations, of those who had perished by this accident. 
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A ooart-martial fras held, & few days after, on Oaptaiii 
Waghome, who was honourably acquitted. 

The diving-bell, the improvements of which were 
then recent, was brought into operation fur the reco- 
very of property in the Royal George, which was the 
more practicable, as she had not sunk in deep water. 
In Uie ensuing November, by this means, sixteen guns 
and some cordage were fished up and brought into 
Portsmouth. In the ensuing summer, by the same 
means, the beer hoy which sank with the Royal George 
was brought up. An endeavour was made, by great 
cables round the body of the Royal George, to draw 
her up also ; but every effort failed, in consequence of 
the snapping of the cables. In the summer of 1784, 
the anchor wad recovered, an immense mass of iron, 
weighing nearly five tons. Since then, by the employ- 
ment of the diving-bell at various times, other articles 
have been raised from the lost vessel, and some of the 
guns which had lain several years in the water, and 
beeome curiously oxydated, are shown to the public in 
London. On the last investigation, a few years ago, 
tile hull of the vessel was found to be nearly buried in 
sludge. 



THE LOST LEG. 

AN ANGLO-AMBRICAN TABN.* 

B&00& Watson was bom of humble parentage, in the 
province of Maine, and in that part of it more appro- 
priately known as Sagadahoc. History has not con- 
veyed to us the incidents of his childhood. As he met 
with extraordinary success in life, we presume he was 
pretty soundly drubbed by the schoolmaster and the 
older boys. He probably ran about bare-footed in 
summer, and in winter wore old woollen stockings, with 
the feet cut off, under the name of leggins, to keep out 
snow-water. We imagine he got on the rafts of the 

^ The above appeared originally in the New England Magazine* 
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lumber-men, and learned to swim, by being knocked 
off, as a mischief-maker, into the river. We think it 
likely he occasionally sat up, of a moonshiny night, to 
watch the bears, as they came down to reconnoitre the 
pig-stye ; and we have little doubt that, before he wm 
eleven years old, he had gone cabin-boy to Jamaica, 
with a cargo of pine boards and timber. But of all 
this we know nothing. It is enough for our story, that, 
at the age of twenty, Brook Watson was a stout athletic 
young man, sailing out of the port of New York to the 
West Indies. He went as second mate of the Royal 
Consort, a fine topsail schooner of one hundred and 
fifteen tons ; and whether he had any personal venture 
in the mules, butter, cheese, codfish, and shooks, which 
she took out, is more than history has recorded. 

Captain Basil Hall says the Americans are too apt 
to talk about the weather. But in the tropics, in the 
month of July, aboard a small ship, without a breath 
stirring, captain, it is hot ; you have been a saUor your- 
self, and you ought to know it. It was very hot on 
board the Royal Consort, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 14th of July 1755. There was not the 
slightest movement in the air; the rays of the son 
seemed to bum down into the water. Silence took hold 
of the animated creation. It was too hot to talk, whistle, 
or sing ; to bark, to crow, or to bray. Every thing 
crept under cover, except Sambo and Cuffee, two fine- 
looking blacks, who sat sunning themselves on the 
quay, and thought " him berry pleasant weather," and 
glistened like a new Bristol bottle. 

Brook Watson was fond of the water ; he was not 
web-footed ; but were he asked whether he felt most at 
home on land or in water, he would have found it hard 
to tell. He had probably swum the Kennebec for five 
months in the year, ever since he was eleven years old. 
With this taste for the water, and with the weather so 
oppressive as we have described it on the present occa- 
sion, it is not to be wondered at that Brook Watson 
fihould have turned his thoughts, for refreshment, to a 
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change of element : in other words, that he should have 
resolved to bathe nimself in the sea. 

Such was the fact. About six o'clock in the after* 
noon, and when every other being on board the vessel 
bad crept away into the cabin or the forecastle^ to enjoy 
a siesta, Brook, who had been sweltering, and panting, 
and thinking of the banks of the Kennebec, till his stout 
gay heart felt like a great ball of lead within him, 
tripped up on deck, dropped his loose clothing, and in 
an instant was over the side of the vessel. This was 
Brook's iirst voyage to the West Indies since he had 
grown up ; and the first day after his arrival. He was 
one of that class of mankind not bred up to books, and, 
oonsequently, in the way of learning wisdom only by 
experience. What you learn by experience, you learn 
pretty thoroughly, but at the same time, occasionally, 
much to ^our cost. Thus by chopping off a couple of 
fingers with a broad axe, you learn, by experience, not 
to play with edge-tools. Brook Watson's experience in 
bathinz had hitherto been confined to the Kennebec, a 
noble, oroad, civil stream, harbouring nothing within 
its gentle waters more terrible than a porpoise. The 
sea serpent had not yet appeared. Brook Watson had 
certainly heard of sharks ; but at the moment of form- 
ing the resolution to bathe, it had entirely escaped his 
mind, if it had ever entered it, that the West India seas 
were full of them ; and so over he went with a fearless 
plunge. 

Sambo and Cuffee, as we have said, were sittine on 
the quay, enjoying the pleasant sunshine, and making 
their evening repast oi banana, when they heard the 
plunge into the water by the side of the Royal Consort, 
and presently saw Brook Watson emerging from the 
deep, his hands to his eyes, to free them from the brine, 
balancing up and down, sputtering the water from his 
mouth, and then throwing himself forward, hand over 
hand, as if at length he resdly felt himself in his element. 

" Oh, Massa,'' roared out Sambo, as soon as he could 
recover his astonishment enough to speak, *' Oh, senor; 
de white man neber go to swim ; Oh, do tiburon ; he 
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berry bad biie, eome llAmar— de shark ; he hab berry 
big mouth ; he eatee a aeaor all np down !" 

Such was the exclamation of Sambo, in the best Eng- 
lish he had been able to pick np, in a few years' serviee^ 
in unlading the American Teasels that eame to the 
Havanna. It was intended to apprise the bold bat 
inexperieneed stranger, that the waters were fiUad 
with sharks, and that it was dangerous to swim in theaai' 
The words were scarcely uttered, and, even if they 
were heard, had not time to produce their effect, wliea 
Cuffee responded to the exclamation of his sabte otA- 
league, with 

'* Oh, Madre de Dios, see, see, de tibnron, de shark ; 
— ah San Salvador; ah pobre joven! matar, todo 
oomer, he eat him all down berry soon !" 

This second cry had been drawn from the kind- 
hearted negro, by seeing, at a distance in the water, a 
smooth shooting streak, which an inexperienced eye 
would not have noticed, but which Sambo and Cufifee 
knew fall well. It was the wake of a shark. At the 
distance of a mile or two, the shark had perceived his 
prey, and with the rapidity of sound he had shot across 
the intervening space, scarcely disturbing the surface 
with a ripple. Cuffee's practised eye alone had seen 
a flash of his tail, at the distance of a mile and a half; 
and raising his voice to the utmost of his strength, he 
bad endeavoured to apprise the incautious swimmer of 
his danger. Brook heard the shout, and turned his 
eye in the direction in which the negro pointed ; and, 
well skilled in all the appearances of the water, under 
which he could see almost as well as in the open air, 
he perceived the sharp forehead of the fearful animal 
rushing towards him, head on, with a rapidity which 
bade defiance to flight. Had he been armed with a 
knife, or even a stick, he would not have feared the 
encounter, but would have coolly waited his chance, 
like the negroes of the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main, and plunged his weapon into the opening maw 
of the ravenous animal. But he was wholly naked and 
defenceless. Every one on board the Royal Consoit 
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was asleep, and it was in yain to look for aid from that 
quarter. He cast a glance, in his extremity, to Sambo 
and Cttffee, and saw them, with prompt beneyolence, 
throw themselves into a boat to rescue him ; but mean- 
time the hungry enemy was rushing on. 

Brook thought of the Kennebec ; he thought of its 
green banks, and its pleasant islands. He thought of 
the tall trunks of the pine-trees, scathed with fire, which 
stood the grim sentinels of the forest, over the roof 
where he was bom. He thought of the log school- 
house. He thought of his little brothers and sisters, and 
of his mother ; and there was another image that passed 
through his mind, and almost melted into cowardice his 
manly throbbing heart. He thought of Mary Atwood, 
and — ^but he had to think of himself. For though these 
tumultuous emotions and a thousand others rushed 
through his mind in a moment, crowding that one 
moment with a long duration of suffering, yet in the 
same fleet moment Uie dreadful monster had shot across 
the entire space that separated him from Brook, and 
had stopped, as if its vitality had been instantly arrested^ 
at the distance of about twelve feet from our swimmer. 
Brook had drawn himself up in the most pugnacious 
attitude possible, and was treading water with great 
activity. The shark, probably unused to any signs of 
making battle, remained, for one moment, quiet ; and 
then, hke a flash of lightning, shot sideling off, and 
came round in the rear. Brook, however, was as wide 
awake as his enemy. If he had not dealt with sharks 
before, he knew something of the ways of bears and 
catamounts ; and contriving himself to get round about 
as soon as the shark, he still presented a bold front to 
the foe. 

But a human creature, after all, is out of his element 
in the water, and he fights with a shark to about the 
same disadvantage as the shark himself, when dragged 
up on deck, fights with a man. He flounces and flings 
round, and makes formidable battle with tail and maw ; 
but he is soon obliged to yield. The near approach to 
a fine plump healthy Yankee was too much for the irn- 
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patience of oar shark. The splashmg of the oais of 
Sambo and Cuffee warned the sagacious monster of 
gathering foes. Whirling himself oyer on his back, 
and turning up his long white belly, and opening his 
terrific jaws, set round with a double row of broad 
serrated teedi, the whole roof of his mouth paved with 
horrent fangs, all standing erect, sharp, and rigid, just 
permitting we blood-bright red to be seen between their 
roots, he darted towards Brook. Brook's self-posses- 
sion stood by him in this tr3ring moment. He knew 
very well if the animal reached him in a vital part, that 
instant death was his fate ; and with a rapid movement 
either of instinct or calculation, he threw himself back- 
ward, kicking, at the same moment, at the shark. In 
consequence of this movement, his foot and leg passed 
into the horrid maw of the dreadful monster, and were 
severed in a moment — muscles, sinews, and bone. In 
the next moment, Sambo and Cuffee were at his side, 
and lifted him into the boat, convulsed with pain, and 
fainting with loss of blood. The Royal Consort was 
near, and the alarm was speedily given. Brook was 
taken on board; the vessel's company were roused; 
bandages and styptics were applied ; surgical advice 
was obtained from the shore, and in due season the 
hearty and sound-constitutioned youth recovered. 

The place of his lost limb was supplied by a wooden 
one ; and industry, temperance, probity, and zeal, sup- 
plied the place of a regiment of legs, wnen employed to 
prop up a lazy and dissipated frame. The manly vir- 
tues of our hero found their reward ; his sufferings were 
crowned with a rich indemnity. He rose from one step 
to another of prosperity. Increased means opened a 
wider sphere of activity and usefulness. He was exten- 
sively engaged in public contracts, which he fulfilled to 
the advantage of the government, as well as his own. 
From a contractor he became a conmiissary, and from 
commissary, Lord Mayor of London. 

Behold our hero now, at the head of the magistracy 
of the metropolis of the British empire, displaying, in 
this exalted statioui the virtues which had raised him 
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to it from humble life ; and combating the monsters of 
▼ice and corruption which infest the metropolis, as 
boldly as he withstood the monster of the deep, and 
with greater success. All classes of his majesty's sub- 

i'ects who had occasion to approach him, enjoyed the 
benefit of his civic qualities ; and his fame spread far 
and wide through Great Britain. Nor was it confined, 
as may well be supposed, to the British isles. The 
North American colonies were proud of then* fellow* 
citizen, who, from poverty and obscurity, had reached 
the Lord Mayor's chair. The ambitious mother quoted 
him to her emulous offspring. The thrifty merchant 
at Boston would send a quintal of the best Isle^of-Shoals, 
as a present to his worship ; and once, on the annual 
election-day, the reverend gentleman who officiated on 
the occasion, in commenting on the happy auspices of 
the day (it was just after the receipt of a large sum of 
money from England, on account of the expenses of the 
colony in the old war), included among tliem, that a 
son of New England had been entrusted with the high 
and responsible duties of the chief magistracy of the 
metropolis of his majesty's dominions. 

It may well be supposed that the Americans who 
went home (as it was called, even in the case of those who 
were born and bred in the colonies) were very fond of 
seeking the acquaintance of Sir Brook Watson, for 
knighthood had followed in the train of his other 
honours. Greatly to the credit of his worship, he uni- 
foi*mly received them with kindness and cordiality, and 
instead of shunning whatever recalled his humble origin, 
he paid particular attention to ever^ one that came 
from Sagadahoc. There was but a smple point in his 
history and condition on which he evmced the least 
sensitiveness, and this was the painful occurrence which 
had deprived him of his limb. Regret at this severe 
loss, a vivid recollection of the agony which had accom- 
panied it, and probably no little annoyance at the inces- 
sant interrogatories to which it had exposed him 
through life, and the constant repetition to which it 
had £:iven him of all the details of this event, had 
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unitedly made it a yeiy sore subject with him. H« at 
length ceased himself to allude to it^ and hia friends 
perceived, by the brevity of his answersy that it was % 
topic on which he wished to be spared. 

Among the Americans who obtained an introdnetiofi 
to his worship in Londoiu were Asahel Ferr^ and 
Richard TeaaeweU, shrewd Yankees, who had foond 
their way over to England, with a machine for dressuig 
flax. They had obt^ed a letter of reoommendatiaB 
from a merchant in Boston to Sir Brook. They had 
no reason to murmnr at their reception. They wove 
invited to dine with his lordship, and treated with 
hearty hospitality and friendship. The dinner passed 
rather silently away, but with no neglect of the main 
end of the dinner. Our Yankee Tisitors did fall jnstiee 
to his worship's bountiful fare. They found his mutton 
fine, his turbot fine, his strong beer genuine (as they 
called it), and his wine most extraordinary good ; and 
as the bottle circulated, the slight repression of spirits 
under which they commenced, passed off. They became 
proportionally inquisitive, and opened upon their coun- 
tr3rman a full battery of questions. They began with 
the articles that formed the dessert, and asked whether 
his lordship's peaches were raised in his lordship's own 
garden. When told they were not, they made so bold 
as to inquire whether they were a present to his lord« 
ship, or purchased. The mayor having answered thai 
they came from the market, *< Might they presume 
to ask how much they had cost V They were curious 
to be informed whether the silver-gilt spoons were solid 
metal, how many little ones his worship had, what 
meeting he went to, and whether his lord^ip had ever 
heard Mr Whitefield preaob, and if he did not think 
him a fine speaker. They were anxious to know whe- 
ther his lordship went to see his majesty sociably now, 
as you would run in and out at a neighbour's ; whether 
her majesty was a comely personable woman; and 
whether it was true that the prince was left-handed, 
and the princess pock-marked. They inquired what 
his lordship was worth, how much he used to get as 
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oommisaary, how mucli he got as lord mayor, and 
whether her ladyship had not Bomething handsome 
of her own. They were anxious to know what his 
worship would turn his hand to, when he had done 
being lord mayor; how old he was; whether he did 
not mean to go back and live in America ; and whether 
it was not very pleasant to his lordship to meet a coun* 
tryman from New England. To all these questions, 
and a great many more equally searching and to the 
point, his lordship 4Uiswered good humouredly; some- 
times with a direct reply, sometimes evasively, but 
never impatiently. He perceived, however, that the 
appetite of their curiosity grew from what it fed on ; 
and that it would be as wise in him to hope for respite 
on their being satisfied, as it was in the rustic to wait 
for the river to run out. 

These sturdy questioners had received a hint that his 
lordship was rather sensitive on the subject of his limb, 
and not fond of having it alluded to. This, of course, 
served no other purpose than that of imparting to them 
an intense desire to know every thing about it. They 
had never heard by what accident his lordship had met 
this misfortune ; as indeed the delicacy which had for 
years been observed on the subject, in the circle of his 
friends, had prevented the singular circumstances which 
in early youth deprived him of his leg, from being gene- 
rally known. It was surmised by some that he had 
broken it by a fall on the ice, in crossing the Kennebec 
in the winter. Others affirmed, of their certain know- 
ledge, that he was crushed in a raft of timber ; and a 
third had heard a brother-in-law declare, that he stood 
by him when it was shot off, before Quebec. In fact, 
many persons, not altogether as curious as our visitants, 
really wished they knew how his lordship had lost his 
leg. 

The curiosity of Messrs Ferret and Teasewell on this 
subject approached to phrensy. The volubility with 
which they put their other questions, arose in part from 
the flutter of desire to probe this hidden matter. They 
looked at his worship's wooden leg ; at each other ; at 
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the carpet ; at the ceiling ; and, finally, one of them, by 
way of a feeler, asked his lordship if he had seen the 
new model of a cork leg, contrived by Mr Rivetshin, 
and highly commended in the papers. His lordship 
bad not heard of it. Baffled in this, they asked his 
lordship whether he supposed it was very painful to 
lose a limb by a cannon-ball or a grape-shot. His 
worship reaUy could not judge, he had never had that 
misfortune. They then inquired whether casualties 
did not frequently happen to lumberers on the Kennebec 
river. The mayor replied that the poor fellows did 
sometimes slip off a rolling log, and get drowned. 
" Were there not bad accidents in crossing the river 
on the ice !*' His lordship had heard of a waggon of 
|)roduce that had been blown down upon the slippery 
surface of the ice, horses and all, as far as Merry 
Meeting Bay, when it was brought up by a shot from 
Fort Charles, which struck the waggon between perch 
and axle-tree, and knocked it over ; but, his lordship 
pleasantly added, he believed the story was an exagge- 
ration. 

Finding no possibility of getting the desired informa- 
tion by any indirect means, they began to draw their 
breath hard, to throw quick glances at each other and 
at his lordship's limb ; and in a few moments one of 
them, with a previous jerk of his head and compres- 
sion of his lips, as much as to say, ** I will know it or 
die," ventured to take the liberty to inquire if he might 
presume so far as to ask his lordship by what accident 
he had been deprived of the valuable limb which ap- 
peared to be wanting to his lordship's otherwise fine 
person. 

His lordship was amused at the air and maimer 
with which the question was put ; like those of a raw 
lad, who shuts his eyes when taking aim with a gun. 
The displeasure he would otherwise have felt was 
turned into merriment, and he determined to sport 
with their unconscionable curiosity. 

** Why, my friends," said he, " what good would it 
do you to he informed \ How mimy questions have I 
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already answered you this morning ? You now ask me 
how I lost my leg ; if I answer you on that point, you 
will wish to know the when and the wherefore ; and in- 
stead of satisfying, I shall only excite your curiosity." 

** Oh no," they replied ; " if his lordship would but 
condescend to answer them this one question, they 
would agree never to ask him another.'' 

His lordship paused a moment, musing; and then 
added, with a smile, '' But will you pledge yourselves 
to me to that effect 1" 

Oh, they were willing to lay themselves under any 
obligation ; they would enter into a bond not to trouble 
his lordship with any further question; they would 
forfeit a thousand pounds, if they did not keep their 
word. 

" Done, gentlemen," said his lordship ; ** I accept the 
condition — I will answer your question, and take your 
bond never to put me another." 

The affected mystery, the delay, and the near pro- 
spect of satisfying their own curiosity, rendered our 
visitors perfectly indifferent to the conditions on which 
they were to obtain the object of their desire. His 
lordship rang for a clerk, to whom he briefly explained 
the case, directing him to draw up a bond for the signa- 
ture of his inquisitive countrymen. The instrument 
was soon produced, and ran in the following terms : — 

^* Enow all hen by these presents, 

That we, Asahel Ferret and Richard Teasewell, of 
the town of Gossipbridge and county of Tolland, in his 
majesty's colony of Connecticut, in New England, do 
hereby jointly and severally acknowledge ourselves 
firmly holden and bound to his worship. Sir Brook 
Watson, the present Lord Mayor of London, to his 
heirs and assigns, in the sum of one thousand pounds 
sterling ; and we do hereby, for ourselves, our heirs, 
and assigns, covenant and agree to pay to his said wor- 
ship, the present Lord Mayor of London, to his heirs 
and assigns, the aforesaid sum of one thousand pounds 
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»!-.r",ir.j. w' .n ?:.. >;'.:*.:■ shall become dne^ aoooidingto 
liiv ifuor o: ihi* vbt^caiion :— 

Aivi iho c.^v..'.:::o:i «.f this obligation is such, that, 
wl.vroa? :v.e :i:'»ri*aIJ Ferret and Tease well, of the 
l.wv. r.v.i o- :::•.! \. A.vV. an J i>'»Iony, &c., have eignifiedto 
h:s afoxx'said wv>r*hip thi ;r strong desire to be iufoi*nied^ 
ai'{'ristU. it-.s:n:ctovi. to'vi. made acquainted, satisfied, 

}>ut at rest, and enlii:l!:e:!ed, how and in what manner 
kis aforesaid worship bt-came deprived, mutilated, 
maimed, cunailcd. rt:reiiched« shortened, abated, ab- 
scinded, amputated, or abrid^:ed, in the article of his 
worship*^ right leg : and whereas his aforesaid worship, 
willing to gratify tl;e laudable curiosity of the said 
Ferret and Teasewell, but desirous also to pat some 
period, term, end. close, estoppel, and finish, to the 
numerous question*:, queries, iuterrogatories, inquiries, 
demand.^, and examinations of the said Ferret and 
Teasewcll, whereby his aforesaid worship hath been 
sorely teased, worried, bothered, perplexed, annoyed, 
tormented, nfUicted, soured, and discouraged ; there- 
fore, to the end aforesaid, and in consideration of the 
premises aforesaid, his worship aforesaid hath cove- 
nanted, consented, agreed, promised, contracted, stipu- 
lated, and bargained, with the said Ferret and Teasewell, 
&c. &c., to answer such question as they, the said Fer- 
2*et and Teasewell, shall put and propound to his said 
worship, in the premises, touching the manner, &c &c 
truly, and without guile, covin, fraud, or falsehood; and 
the said Ferret and TeaJsewcU, also, do on their part 
covenant, consent, agree, promise, stipulate, and bar- 
gain with his aforesiiid worship, and have, &Ci, that 
tliey will never propound, or put any further or diffe- 
rent question to his aforesaid worsliip, during the term 
of their natural lives ; — And if the said Ferret and 
Teasewell, or either of tlicm, contrary to the obligation 
of this bond, shall at any time hereafter put or pro- 
d any further, or other, or different question to 
m said worship, they shall jointly and sovexully forfeit 
~ pay to his said worship the sum aforesaid^ of one 
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tlionsand pounds, sterling money; and if, during the 
term of their natural lives, they shall utterly forbear, 
abstain, renounce, abandon, abjure, withhold, neglect, 
and omit, to propound any such, other, or further, or 
different question, to his aforesaid worship, then this 
bond shall be utterly null, void, and of no eifect ; — but 
otherwise in full force and validity. 

Witness our hand and seal, this tenth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-nine. Asauel Ferret. (Seal.) 

Richard Teasbwell. (Seal.) 

Francis Fairservice, Witness, 

Samuel Slyplay, Witness. 
Stamp, 38." 
The instrument was executed, handed to his worship, 
and deposited in his scrutoire. 

« Now, gentlemen," said he, « I am ready for your 
question." 

They paused a moment, from excess of excitement 
and anticipation. Their feelings were like those of 
Columbus when ho beheld a li^t from the American 
shores ; like Dr Franklin's, when he took the electric 
spark from the strins of his kite. 

** Your lordship then will please to inform us how 
your lordship's limb was taken off.*' 

" It was bitten off !" 

They started, as if they had taken a shock from an 
electric battery ; the blood shot up to th^ temples ; 
they stepped each a pace nearer to his lordship, and 
with staring eyes, gaping mouth, and uplifted hands, 
were about to pour out a volley of questions, "by 
whom, by what bitten ; how, why, when V* 

But his lordship smilingly put his forefinger to his 
lip, and then pointed to the scrutoire, where uieir bond 
was deposited. 

They saw, for the first time in their lives, that they 
were taken in ; and departed rather embarrassed and 
highly dissatisfied, with having passed an afternoon in 
finding out that his lordship's leg was bitten off. This 
mode of losing a limb being one of very rare qcaux- 
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rence, their curiosity was ratber iDcreased than allayed 
by the infomifttion ; and as they went down stairs, they 
were heard by the servants mntteriog to each other, 
** Who do you 'spose bit off his leg?" 



#i»^*»»<<» *p#» ^* 



BOAT SONG. 

Bend on your oars— for the sky it is dark, 
And the wind it is rising apace ! 
For the waves they are wliite with their crests all so bright. 
And they strive as if running a race. 

Tog on yonr oars— for the day's on the wane, 
And the twilight is deepening fast ; 
For the clouds in the sky show the hurricane nigh. 
As they flee from the face of the blast. 

Stretch on yonr oar»— for the sun it is down. 
And the waves are like lions in play ; 
The stars they are fled, and no moon is o'erhead, 
Or to point or to cheer our lone way. 

Rise on your oars— let the bright star of hope 
Be seen 'mid the tempest's wild roar; 
And cheer, lads ! for we, who were bom on the sea, 
Have weather'd such tempests before. 

Rest on your oars— for the haven is won. 

And the tempest may bluster till mom ; 
For the bold and the brave are now freed from the wave* 

Where they late roamed so lonely and lorn. 
-New York Mirror, 



THE END. 
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